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fates. 


JOHN MILLS, F.R.S. 

The subject of this notice was the author of 
some works on husbandry. These may be said 
to have gained him substantial reputation, and 
perhaps led to his election as a fellow of the Royal 
Bociety. As regards his projected big book on 
trade and commerce, the following letters— 
very characteristic of the only too frequent dis- 
appointment of the toilers in literature in the 
or century—may be worth printing in 
“ y. & Go 
_The correspondence gives one a notion that 
Nourse, bookseller to his Majesty, had buoyed up 
the author's hopes without sufficient reflection 
on the risk of publishing afresh upon a heavy 
subject in a field then recently occupied by 
the appearance, in 1764, of Adam Anderson's 
Deduction of the Origin of Commerce from the 
Earliest Accounts. In the second letter we find 
that in 1767 Mills’s work had so far advanced that 
4 great deal of it was in type, but that the author 
Was without a sixpence, for want of receipt, so far, 
of the agreed-upon rate of pay—about one guinea 
er sheet. In the next letter, addressed to Mr. 

ourse’s lawyer, we find our author excusing him- 
telf for the line of conduct taken by him, and for 





the delays that seem to have led to a threat of 
legal proceedings on the publisher’s part. In 
Letter No. IV., some soft answer of Nourse—it 
may have been with a pecuniary help—apparently 
quieted Mills’s vexation, for this reply to Nourse 
has a jaunty tone about it in its complacent parade 
of the name of Mr. Guydickens of Hornsey. The 
fifth and last of the letters shows that in October, 
1774, Mills’s labours of the past ten years were 
drawing to a close. The date of Mills’s death and 
any conjectures why the work on “trade and 
commerce” never appeared must be left as open 
questions. 
I. 

Srr,—It is but just that, before you engage with me 
for so considerable a work as that upon Trade & 
Commerce will be, I should endeavour to give you some 
idea of what you are to expect, according to my present 
design of treating it. The paper which I left with you 
last week speaks my intended general distribution of 
that work, The inclosed sheets will shew you the 
manner in which I think that all the fundamental 
articles, which constitute the principles of that science, 
should be handled. They are submitted to your con- 
sideration, & if you think of carrying the plan into 
execution, I shall be glad of your observations & amend- 
ments as soon as may be convenient to you;—for I sadly 
want to set in earnest about something. You will see in 
the margin several Indexes (gy): They are marks of 
places where historical explanatory notes may be given, 
if you think proper :—but in my opinion one of Mr. 
Anderson's defects is his having dwelt too much upon 
historical events—not always in the least pertinent to 
Commerce, 

I think that the first part of this work should be 
treated thus speculatively, in order to throw the greater 
light upon the practical parts, which are to follow, & at 
the same time, by this means, to obviate numberless 
repetitions, which might otherwise be necessary. 

Your sentiments on this, at your leisure, which I wish 


to be before Whitsuntide, if you can (for I should be 


glad then to get a little out of Town), will greatly oblige, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Welbank Street, May 15th, 1765. Joun MILts. 

Pray has there ever been a complete Translation of all 
the King of Prussia’s works! 

Have you been so kind as to write to Paris for the 
books which I requested some time ago! The books 
mentioned in the inclosed list will be wanted speedily, 
if you continue to think favourably of the work upon 
Trade & Commerce, [See List at end of Letter IV.] 

To Mr. Nourse. 


II. 


S1r,—Not having had the pleasure of seeing you, as I 
hoped I should ere now, I am forced to take this 
method of requesting a few minutes of your time, in 
order that you yourself may judge of my case, which 
you seem to misunderstand. 

If I could be so mean as to aim at nothing more in 
my writings, than the bare getting of money, | need not 
desire any to be advanced me, but only fill up the neces- 
sary number of sheets of paper, & send them away to 
the printer. But, howsoever hard it may at any time 
bear on me ; howsoever much my very subsistence may 
depend upon my writing, I hope ever to be actuated by 
nobler motives ;—to consider the justice which I owe to 
my employer, as well as to myself ;—&, in consequence 
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thereof, not to let a thing go out of my hands, so long as 
I think I can make it better;—& that, without pre- 
tending to ask any more than the price first agreed on ; 
& to which I should be intitled without the additional 
care, time, & labour. 
The inclosed 12 pages of Manuscript are a part of the 
Copy which I delivered to you long ago, as the second 
art, which is to be the last, of my Work on Commerce. 
You afterwards, at my request, returned it to me, be- 
cause I thought I could improve it. Whether I have 
done 80, you will judge, by comparing it with the in- 
closed six printed sheets, which are a part of what I 
have written anew of that second & last part of my work. 
—The difference will, I believe, be very evident to you. 
For the former (I mean the manuscript) superficial 
manner, I should be intitled to the pay agreed for :—but 
by the latter (the printed one) I shall think I have de- 
served it,—The former was finished long ago, & I might 
then have left it in your hands, or, after connecting a 
little the several parts, which would not have required 
above two or three days, have given the whole of it to 
the printer, & so my work might have been ended. It 
would then have made about sixty sheets. Instead of 
that, I grudge not the additional labour & time of three 
or four months, or perhaps five, to make it more worthy 
of myself, & more likely to answer your desire, which I 
apprehend to be a good sale.—In this last improved 
state, as I take it to be, the whole work will make at 
least eighty sheets: they shall be as few more as I possi- 
bly can; but I doubt it will not be in my power to make 
them less.— You would not have me be so dirty as to 
send to the printer a thing which I now know to be im- 
perfect ; ner would you, I am sure, choose to be the 
publisher of any such performance, or wish me to put 
my name tosuch an one. The badness of my health 
might be a plea with another in my condition : with me, 
it is only a reason why I cannot proceed faster than I 
do. That loss is mine; & so is the loss of four or five 
months time which I bestow upon this work, more than 
was at first intended; & more than I needed to have 
done.—I ask not any additional consideration for that 
extraordinary time :—but, my good Sir, I must live dur- 
ing that time, & I cannot live without money.—For near 
four months past, I have, literally, not had one shilling 
in my pocket.—Is that a situation for any man, much 
more for me, to be in?—I have long wanted to pay 
several visits, visits of perhaps great moment to me, & to 
yersons of high rank: but, lame as I am, I have not 
een able to stir out, for want of a shilling to pay even 
my coach or chair. But, above all, Sir, 1 must pay for 
my board & lodging, for which I now owe near fifty 
pounds, I can no longer abuse the greatest goodness I 
ever met with ;—& I cannot, in this case, recur to any 
one but you: for I have not written, nor do I write, a 
line for any other person.—If you add to about 80 sheets 
on Trade, thirty more for my Treatise on Cattle, a great 
part of which is done, you will find that there will be 
upwards of an hundred, I believe upwards of an hundred 
& twenty Guineas due to me, when they are finished. 
But, once more, I must subsist whilst they are doing. 
What would make me easy & happy, would be a nothing 
for you to advance, & would speedily be repaid. 1 there- 
fore most earnestly intreat you to consider my situation ; 
to believe that I would not trouble you if I could pos- 
sibly have avoided it; & to favour me with an answer, or 
rather with a personal visit if you can, as speedily as pos- 
sible : for, besides more essential things, which I know 
require a speedy remedy, though I am not dunned for 
them, I mean principally my board & lodging, I am put 
to the blush for such trifling necessaries, as I am 
ashamed to answer by saying, I have not a sixpence ; 
though this is, & has long been, literally true. 





I once more request your speedy & favourable answer 
& am with sincere attachment, Sir, : 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Tuesday, April 7‘, 1767. Joux Mitts, 
To Mr. Nourse, Bookseller to His Majesty, 
in the Strand. 


Ill. 


Srr,—The little flurry of Spirits into whieh the re. 
ceipt of your Letter at first threw me, being now over, I 
beg leave to return a more explicit answer to it than | 
then could by your Messenger who brought it.—Totally 
unused to matters of Litigation, I know not an Attorney 
in the World.—Equity & Common-Sense shall be my 
Defenders in the Affair with Mr. Nourse, & I am con- 
fident that they will suffice before any Court of Justice, 

Mr. Nourse was, himself, & I have proofs of it read 
to adduce, the first who violated our Agreement, & 
thereby set it aside, by not furnishing me with the Books 
I wanted, & asked of him, in order to make Extracts 
from them, according to the Tenor of our Contract— 
However, waving this, from a detestation to wrangles, I 
still proceeded to write for him, so far as a very infirm 
state of health would permit, &, through my own In. 
terest solely, I obtained leave to consult & make Extracts 
from the State Papers & Records relative to our Com- 
merce, deposited in the Treasury & Plantation-Office.— 
This was my Occupation for upwards of four Years, 
during which I went almost daily to one or other of 
those Offices. —The authentic Accounts which I found 
there, are immensely different from what has been held 
forth by all the writers upon our Trade, every one of 
whom has been biassed by prejudice or party, or grossly 
misled through Ignorance. Mr. Nourse, to whom | 
shewed a Specimen of these new & certain information, 
was at first charmed with them, & astonished at my 
having been able to get access to them ; but from the 
moment of my hinting that, as they cost me a great deal 
of time, labour, & expense, extraordinary, no way 
noticed, because not foreseen in our Agreement, & there- 
fore hoped he would take it into consideration, he 
altered his Language.—This was about two years ago, 
since which my infirmities (though no way dangerous as 
to my Life) have increased so that, frequently, I hare 
not been able to think distinctly, or, sometimes, even to 
hold a pen. 

Now, to bring things to as short an issue as possible 
with Mr. Nourse, I request you, Sir, to inform him (for, 
in the present situation of affairs between us, it may be 
as well for me not yet to see him myself) that it is at his 
option, either to take the papers relative to Trade 
(collected from misinformed writers) which have long 
lain by me, every syllable written with my own hand, & 
do with them what he pleases; or, which I would 
advise, to wait a little longer, till I can completes 
work upon that subject, to which I shall not blush # 
set _/ Name. The Manuscript now by me will con- 
siderably exceed all the money that I have had from 
him, at the price stipulated by our Agreement.— What 
then can he find room to cavil at?—Mr. Nourse may 
send me his definitive answer by you, Sir, or by Mr 
Griffin, the Printer of the Work. 

If I have the pleasure of finding you at home, I may 
perhaps mention many other particulars too long t 
trouble you with in writing; otherwise, I shall leave 
this at your house, as a Justification, I hope, of my con 
duct towards Mr. Nourse. I am, with much Respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Tennis Court Coffee-house, Joun MILIS 

Whitehall, May 17, 1773. 
To Mr. Leon Martin, Attorney-at-Law, in 
Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
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IV. 

Dear Sir,—If anything could add strength to the 
resolution I had before taken, & for some time practised, 
of devoting the whole of my care & time to the finishing 
of your work upon Trade, it would be your kind Letter 
of the 9th of this month. The humane Goodness which 
breathes throughout the whole of that Epistle, will bind 
me for ever to the Writer of it. 

It was not with any view of getting out of your sight, 
that I came into the country, & did not tell you where ; 
nor to be out of the way of Duns: Thank God, I have 
no great fear of them. But in truth I wanted a better 
air, & to be more master of my own time, than could 
possibly be in London ; & of all persons, I chose not to 
tell Mr. Griffin where I was going, or that I was going 
at all from London :—Not that I owe him any thing; 
for the contrary is rather the case: but because some of 
his proceedings of late have given me just offence. I 
shall perhaps explain myself more fully on that head, 
when I have the pleagure of seeing you, which shall, if 
possible, be next week. In the mean time, take no 
notice to Mr. Griffin of your knowing where I am.—It 
is, at Frederick Guydickens's Esq. at Hornsey, about two 
miles beyond Highgate, from London.—Mr, Guydickens 
is the son of Colonel Guydickens, heretofore the British 
Minister at the Courts of Stockholm, Berlin, & Prussia ; 
& every thing that I can wish for as an amiable & learned 
Companion, I have even the use of his Equipage when- 
ever itis desired; & that will be to morrow morning, to 
your house in Town, where I shall leave this Letter of 
sincerest thanks for your very obliging Favour.—Also, 
Ishall beg to have, when there, or that your people will 
desire your leave to procure for me, & I will call for 
them in a few days, the undermentioned Books, which 
I want to consult for that which I now am writing. 

lam, with every sentiment of heart-felt Gratitude, 

Dear Sir, 
Your must obliged, & most obedient humble servant, 
JoHN MILLs. 
Hornsey, Wednesday, Jany. 11th, 1774. 
To Mr. Nourse. 


3ooks wanted by J. Mills. 

A Pian of the English Commerce, printed for C. 
Rivington, in 1718. (This is much wanted, said to be 
written by Mr. Harris.) 

Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de l'Amerique, par Labat. 
Edition de 1742. 

The present State of Great Britain & Ireland, by Mr. 
Bolton. London, 1751. 

Considerations sur la Navigation et le Commerce de la 
Grande Bretagne. 

Letters concerning Scotland. 

A Quarto Volume (Title forgot) relative to the Cus- 
toms, Duties, &c., of Scotland, written by a Mr. Venner, 
& dedicated to Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, Printed, I think, 
for Mr. White. 

Any work that treats of the Irish Customs, Duties, &c 

Memoires eur le Commerce d’ Espagne. 

Dangeuil, Observations sur les Avantages et Désavan- 
tages de la France et la Grande Bretagne relativement 
au Commerce. 

Considerations sur les Finances d’ Espagne. 

Polts’s Account of our East India Affairs. 

Histoire philosophique et critique de |’ Etablissement 
des Européens dans les deux Indes. 

Account of the European Settlements in America (I 
think, printed for Mr. Dodsley). 

Considerations upon the State of our Trade with India. 
Brotherton, 1s. 

Conriderations & Remarks on the present State of the 
Trale to Africa, Robinson & Roberts, 1s. 6:2, 





A Treatise on the African Trade, R. Baldwin, 4s. 6d. 

The above Books will be returned speedily, together 
with numbers of others now almost done with. 

[N.B. This list is precisely the same as that enclosed in 
the letter of May 15, 1765, but as it contains evidence that 
Nourse had been really supplying him with other books, 
it is better to print it here than to give the list at the 
earlier date.—F, H.] 

V. 

Drar Str,—All my applications to the Treasury, to 
learn Lord North’s Disposition with regard to the papers 
I am possessed of, having hitherto proved ineffectual; I 
from thence conclude, that it is intended, at least in 
some measure, to leave me to my own discretion in that 
respect, & am proceeding accordingly in your work, of 
which I hope to be able to give you a satisfactory account 
in leas than a month from this time; for I am putting 
the finishing hand to it. No part of my time shall be 
applied to any other object, till that is done, It is a 
duty which | owe to you, & to myself, & you may depend 
on my discharging it to the utmost of my power. 

An indispensably necessary journey into the Country, 
from whence I am but just returned, & where the people 
of the Tennis Court Coffee-house did not know how to 
direct to me, has been the cause of my not being able 
to return a more speedy answer to your favour of the 
25th of last month; a farther apology for which will, 
very shogtly, be personally offered to you by, 

Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged, & most obedient servant, 

October 13th, 1774. Joun MILLs, 
To Mr. Nourse, Bookseller to his Majesty, 

in the Strand. 
Frepk. Henxpriks. 

Linden Gardens, W,. 





WILLS OF MARINE MARSHALLS. 


To identify an “ old salt” is almost as difficult a 
task for a genealogist to perform as for a sailor to 
bail out a sinking ship with a bottomless bucket. 
Having examined every Marshall will in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, and failed to identify 
several sailors whose wills are there recorded, I 
crave a little space in “N. & Q.” for the following 
brief abstracts, in the hope that your correspon- 
dents may enable me to find out who some of them 
were, and thus perhaps add a missing link to the 
pedigree of some one who would not have thought 
of looking for it afloat instead of ashore. If of 
little other interest, they at all events furnish a 
list of some old ships, whose names are probably 
unattainable from any other source :— 

Will of Christopher Martiall, seaman, belonging to the 
ship called Benjamin. Dated Nov. 1, 1655. Proved by 
Thomas Smith Jan. 19, 1657. (Wotton, 49.) 

Will of Richard Marshal!l,of Wapping, co. Middlesex, 
mariner. Dated Oct. 18, 1661. Tocoseen Mary Thomp- 
son, widow, 5/. Loving friend John Cox, of Chatham, 
co. Kent, gent., 40s. for a ring. House in which he 
lives at Wapping to wife Mary for life, remainder to his 
children, Rachei, Annis, Mary, and the child or children 
my said loving wife now goeth withal. Appoints wife and 
John Cox executora. House situate at the Hermitage 
to sons-in-law James and Peter, Proved Jan. 3, 1661. 
(Laud, 8.) 
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Will of John Marshall, of St. Katherine, co. Middlesex, | Appoints Andrew Brown executor. He proved April 30 
trumpeter. Dated April 20, 1681. Proved by Christian | 1696. (Bond, 51.) 


Fowdrey, universal legatee, August 2 following. Tes-| Will of James Marshall, belonging to the good ship 
tator is described in probate as “nup’ in Nave Le | Orange. Dated April 23, 1692. Mentions friend 
ye ag Warwick in partibus transmarinis defunct.” | Matthew Welch, father James Marsh li, Thomas Law- 
(North, 121.) son, John Tench, Walter Preston, Charles Undermash, 


Will of Robert Marshall of Redriffe, co. Surrey, | #74 John Dowling. Administration to Elizabeth Styles 
mariner. Dated Dec. 20, 1678. Mary, wife of Robert | #/‘as Welch, wife of Edward Styles, relict : and adminis. 
Gough, of Redriffe, victualler, universal legatee and | ‘Tatrix of Mathew Welch, deceased, while he lived 
executrix. She proved Jan. 3, 1686. (Foot, 11.) | executor of James Marshall, late deceased on board the 

Will of George Marshall, belonging to the ship | Sip Orange, Aug. 26, 1696. (Bond, At oe 
Sussex, Capt. William Rogers commander. Dated July 3, | Will of Thomas Marshall, of their : Iajestic s’ ship the 
1688, Mentions his brothers and sisters, To Dr. Holman | Chatham, mariner. Dated Oct. 22, 1696. Appoints 
10s. for a ring. Robert Ford. Father William Mar. | Thomas —¢ of Wapping, executor and attorney. He 
shall. He administered August 1, 1688. Testator then proved Sept. 7, 1697. (Pyne, 188.) oe 
described as ‘late of the parish of St. Sepulchre, co. Will of Richard Marshall, of Osgeby [Osgodby], co, 
Middlesex.” (Exton, 109.) York, mariner, Dated Aug. 10, 1697, L: ving kinsman 

Will of John Marshall, of London, mariner. Dated | Thomas Browne, of Scarbrow, Mar., executor. He proved 
Aug. 20, 1672. Wife Susanna Marshall. She proved (and is described as nephew by the sister) Oct. 21, 1697, 
April 15, 1689. (Ent. 52.) (Pyne. 206.) ie ead Ul 

Will of John Marshall, of Prudhoe, co. Northumber- _Will of Alexander Marshall, of the Hamlet of Wapping, 
land, mariner, Dated May 14, 1691, Gives all to his Whitechapel, co. Middlesex, mariner. — Dated Aug. 6, 
attorney, Joshua Knowles. Administration to Ellen, wife 1692. W ife Ann Marshall sole executrix, She proved 
of Joshua Knowles, June 12, 1691. (Vere, 102.) Nov. 9, 1697. Pyne, 247.) : , a 

Will of Henry Marshall, trumpeter’s mate «aboard the W ill of Thomas Marshall, belonging do his Mojesty’s 
good ship Defence. Dated April 5, 1691. Uncle John ship the Sunprize. Dated April 22, 1649 Dennis Mor. 
Pledge, living in London, executor. He proved Oct. 22, | #2 universal legatee. He proved June 16, 1699, 
1691. (Vere, 170.) (Pett, 98.) : cud 

Will of Francis Marshall, of the City of Bristol,| , Will of Josiah Marshall, belonging to her Majesty's 
mariner. Dated Sept. 19, 1690. My brothers’ two ship Soladores. Dated Jan. 11, 1697/8. Father, John 
children, Sister Margaret executrix, Proved by said | Marshall, of Queenboroug th, co. Kent, executor. He 
sister, Margaret Wyatt, Oct. 1,1691. (Vere, 170.) proved Nov. 6, 1699. William Mar:hall a witness, 

Will of Richard Marshall, mariner, belonging to (Pett, 177.) . as — 
their Majesties’ ship Elizabeth. Dated May 21, 1690,| Will of Thomas Marshall, chirurgeon of his Majesty's 
Wife Elizabeth Marshall executrix. Administration to | Yesse! Germoon, made at Port Royal, Jamaica, March 1, 
James Hignett, father and next of kin to Elizabeth | 1699. Thomas Cooper, universal legatee, proved March 


Marshall, deceased, while she lived widow of testator, | 16,1701. (Herne, 49.) 
a ae ta i 2 a oa m7 Will of William Marshall, of the parish of Stepney, 


Oct. 16, 1691. (Vere, 170.) ; 
Will of James Marshal), of S Paul's, Shadwell, co,| Mariner. Dated Nov. 18, 1701. Wife Margery only 











Middlesex, mariner, Dated August 14, 1685. Brother | Person mentioned. She proved Dec. 4, 17002. (Herne, 202) 
Themes Besthell encouter. proved Jan. 27, 1691, Will of John Marshall, of St. Martin's Vintrey, Lon- 
(Fane, 12.) don, mariner. Dated Feb. 4, 1702/3. John Dobbins, 

Will of Christopher Marshall. Dated May 27, 1692, | Waterman, executor. He proved Dec. 31, 1703. (Degg, 
Ten months’ pay at the payment of their Majesties’ ship | -“-.) 


Jerzie to Thomas Rodane. Administration to him Oct. 30, ~W ill of William Marshall, of the parish of St. Paul, 
1692. Administration Dec. 24, 1692, to Francis Marshall | Shadwell, mariner. Dated Dec. 10, 1694. Margaret 
and James Marshall, brothers of deceased. (Fane, 188 )} Short executrix. Proved March 23,1704. (Gee, 55.) , 

Will of William Marshall, of Chatham, in co, Kent, Will of Edward Marshall, now on board her Majesty's 


seafaring man. Dated March 1, 1659-90. Friend William | ®2ip Yarmouth. Dated June 8, 1702. Proved by his 
Simons, of Chatham, victualler, executor. He proved | ¥ife Martha Marshall, of the parish of Stepney, execu- 
Oct 19, 1692. (Fane, 188.) | trix and universal legatee, Nov. 8, 1705. (Gee, 224.) 

Will of William Marshall, of Wapping, co. Middlesex, | _ Will of Edward Marshall, mariner, ‘vel neing _to her 
mariner, of her Majesty's ship Assi-tance. All to | Majesty's ship the Litchfield. Dated Aug. 7 5. Wife 
Attorney William Tinck. Dated Dec. 19, 1692. Proved | E Hasheth executrix and universal leg: sd "Proved 
April 10, 1694. (Box, 81.) | %¢ . 3, 1707. (Poley, 252 


Will of John Marshall, of Bridlington, co. York, Wi ill of John Marshall, mariner, belonging to her 
mariner, now belonging to his Majesty's ship Centurion, | ag jesty’s ship Monke. Dated Aug. 22, 1704. Friend 


Dated March 6, 1694/5. William Burkbam, of the parish Thomas Young, mariner, belonging to the said ship, 
of St. Faith, London, victualler, only person mentioned, | executor and universal legatee. Administration to Thomas 
He proved Aug. 9, 1695. (Irby, 133.) | Alkin, attorney for said executor, Dec, 22, 1707. (Poley, 


Will of James Marshall, mariner, belonging to their | 26! 5.) 
Majesties’ ship the London. Dated May 2/, 1694. Proved | Win of Patrick Marshall, of the parish of St. John’s, 
by his relict, Frances Marshall, sole “exceutrix and | Wapping, mariner, Dated Feb. 19,1700. Gives all to 
universal legatee, Dec. 18, 1695. (Irby, 241.) loving wife. Thomas Lawes, “tebealion executor. He 

Will of John Marshall, of Hull, co. Yor, carpenter, | proved June 30,1708. (Barrett, 149.) 
Dated Feb. 21, 1695. Appoints William Cobb, of Hull, Will of Andrew Marshall, of St. Paul's, Shadwell, co. 
his attorney. Appeared Joseph or and enid that! Middlesex, mariner. Dated Jan. 9, 1698. Children 
testator died Jan. 20, 1694 (i.e. 1694 Administration | Henry, Richard, and Susannah. Wife Elizabeth executrix. 
to William Cobb, saying that testator dic d in the ship | She proved June 3, 1708. (Barrett, 149 ) 
Humber unmarried, March 5, 1695. Gg aothems Ww M 

Will of Robert Marshall, mariner, belonging to his sacees > SARSHALL. 
Majesty’s ship the Shrewsbury. Dated Feb. 17, 1695. | (To be continued.) 
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| 9. Ascanius: or, the Young Adventurer; a True His- 
BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. tory. Translated from a Manuscript privately handed 
(See “ N. & Q.” 6th §. iii. 464.) | about at the Court of Versailles. Containing a par- 

ticular Account of all that happen’d to a certain Person 

VIII, STUARTS AND PSEUDO-STUARTS, during his Wanderings in the North, &c. S8vo. London, 


Bin. Cur., in his interesting notes about | 1746.—This, the first edition, apparently, of a work 
“ Books on Special Subjects,” devotes one section | often reprinted, contains a full-length and very curiou 


ST dt” “r one Z i _| portrait of Prince Charles in complete Highland cos- 
to works referring to “ The Stuarts and Pseudo tume, inclading the “trews.” 


| 

Stuarts.” The subject ~S popular ey therefore | 10. Ascanius, or the Young Adventurer: containing 
the following list of works in my own library | an Impartial History of the Rebellion in Scotland in the 
referring to it, and not included in his, may be | Years 1745-46.—In which is given a particular account 
useful, and may eventually be succeeded by a| of the Battle of Preston Pans, and Death of Colonel 
second list, should it appear to be called for. Gardner; with a Journal of the Miraculous Adven- 
Most of these works, it may be premised, are tures and Escape of the Young Chevalier after the 
=e ’ y I ’ Battle of Culloden. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1819.—This 
scarce, and some of them rare :— second Ascanius, which is illustrated by Johnstone’s 

1. The Culloden Papers: comprising an Extensive | well-known portrait of Prince Charlie, differs in many 
and Interesting Correspondence from the Year 1625 to | Important respects from the preceding, the author of 
1748; including numerous Letters from the unfortunate | hich is supposed to have been Neil MacEachan,. 
Lord Lovat, and other Distinguished Persons of the 11. An Account of the Behaviour of the late Earl of 
time ; with occasional State Papers of much Historical | Kilmarnock, after his Sentence, and on the Day of his 
Importance. The whole published from the originals in | Execution. By James Foster. With an Appendix, 
the possession of Duncan George Ferbes, of Culloden, | containing several Authentic Papers. Svo. London, 
Esq. Illustrated by Engravings. 4to. London, 1815. 1746. 
The engravings include portraits of Duncan Forbes and 12. A Candid and Impartial Account of the Be- 
Charles Edward Stuart (the latter from a drawing made | haviour of Simon Lord Lovat, from the time his Death- 
at Florence in 1776), and a series of fac-simile signatures | Warrant was deliver’d, to the Day of his Execution...... 
of the leading Jacobites and their contemporaries With some of his Lordship’s remarkable Sayings, a 

2. The Lockhart Papers: containing Memoirs and | Letter which he wrote to his Son, and the Copy of a 
Commentaries upon the Affairs of Scotland from 1702 | Paper which he deliver’d to the Sheriff. By a Gentle- 
to 1715, by George Lockhart, Esq., of Carnwath. His | man who attended his Lordship in his last moments, 
Secret Correspondence with the Son of King James the | 8vo. London, 1747. 
Second from 1718 to 1728. Also, Journals and Memoirs 13. The Whole Proceedings in the House of Peers, 
of the young Pretender’s Expedition in 1745, by High-| upon the Impeachment exhibited by the Knights, 
land Officers in his Army, Published from original | Citizens, and Burgesses, in Parliament Assembled, in 
manuscripts in the possession of Anthony Aufrere, Esq., | the Names of Themselves, and of All the Commons of 
of Hoveton, Norfolk. In 2 vols. 4to. London, 1817.—| Great Britain; against Simon Lord Lovat, for High 
A pedigree of the Lockhart family prefaces this work, in | Treason. Published by Order of the House of Peers. 
order to show how the papers came into the possession | Folio. London, 1747. 
of Mr. Aufrere. 14. Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes, 

8. Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, by the | of Culloden. From Original Sources. By John Hill 
Chevalier de Johnstone. Translated from a French MS. | Burton. 8vo. London, 1847. 
originally deposited in the Scots College at Paris, and 15. The History of the Rebellion, 1745 and 1746, 
now in the hands of the publishers. 4to. London, 1820. | Containing, A full Account of its Rise, Progress, and 
—This work contains portraits of the Old and Young | Extinction ; The Character of the Highlanders, and their 





Chevaliers, as well as plans of battle-fields. Chieftains; All the Declarations of the Pretender, and 
4. Ditto, third edition, with additional notes, &c, Svo, | the Journal of his Marches through England, as pub- 
London, 1822. lished by himself: with Observations. Likewise, A par- 


5. A Series of Letters, discovering the Scheme pro- | ticular Description of all the Sattles, Skirmishes and 
jected by France, in mpccuix., for an intended Inva- | Sieges, with many Incidents hitherto not made public. 
sion upon England with Flat-bottom’d Boats. To which | By an Impartial Hand, who was an Eye-witness to most 
are prefixed, The Secret Adventures of the Young Pre- | of the Facts. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 
tender, &c., by Oliver MacAllester, Esq. 2 vols. in1,| 8vo. London, Reprinted from the Edinburgh edition, 
4to. London, 1767. 1748.—Andrew Henderson was the author of this 

6. The History of the Rebellion in the Year 1745, by | account of the Rebellion, which passed through many 
John Home, Esq. 4to. London, 1802.—Prefixed to this | editions, and is quite a distinct work from No. 8 in this 
volume is a portrait of Charles Edward Stuart from a | list. 
bust executed at Paris (by Le Moine) in the year 1749. 16. Memoirs of Dr. Archibald Cameron, Brother to 

7. The Whole Proceedings in the House of Peers| the Famous Donald Cameron of Lochiel. By Andrew 
upon the Indictments against William Earl of Kilmar-| Henderson, Author of the Edinburgh History of the 
nock, George Earl of Cromertie, and Arthur Lord | Rebellion. 8vo. London, 1753. 

Balmerino ; for High Treason. Published by Order of 17. Political and Literary Anecdotes of His Own 
the House of Peers. Folio. London, 1746. Times. By Dr, William King. Second Edition. 8vo. 

8. The History of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction | London, 1819. 
of the Rebellion in Scotland, in the Years 1745 and 18. Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745. By 
1746. With a particular Account of the Hardships the | Mre. Thomson. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1845.—This work 
Young Pretender suffered after the Battle of Culloden, | is illustrated by portraits of the most noted Jacobites, 
until he landed in France on the 10th of October, 1746. | and contains a large amount of new matter drawn from 
The Second Edition. Illustrated with a Map of Scot- | various private sources. 
land, and the Heads of those Noble Personages who 19. William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland: being a 
suffered in his Cause, Svo. London. No date. Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as 
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exhibited in the Gi neral Orders of H.R.H., 1745-1747. 
sy A. N. Campbell-Mac!achlan, M.A. With three Ilius- 


eS 


yet plainly never committed the indiscretion of being 
very young ; and this was looked down upon by wise old 


trations. 8vo. London, 1876.—This work, illustrated by | windows in the rear of an old but hale and hy arty gabled 


two photographic copies of well-known portraits of the | 


building, which, although merely of red brick, diffused 


Duke, and an engraving of “‘ The Culloden Medal,” is about it the soft influence of a quaint and dreamy beauty, 


chiefly noteworthy for its attempt to prove by historic 
documents that its hero was not deserving of the oppro- 
brious cognomen of ‘* The Butcher,” and that he really 
behaved as humanely in Scotland as his position per- 
mitted. 

Joun H. Iscram. 


Curious Inscription 1x Cuvurcmityt Cuvrecn, 
S oMERSET.— 
* Lyveing and Dead, thou seest how heere wee lie 
I doate on Death pre; areing now to die, 
Ah fleeting Life shee's gone. Age somons me 
Unto the grave. So will posteritie 
Though singling death ye sacred knot undoe 
By parteing two made one once more in two. 
I see its Lord by thy divine decre 
Thus one by one to bring us home to thee 
W hose risen Christ doth us assurance give, 
He ‘el rouse this grave and we with him shall lyve, 
Hee rich in grace though poore in stable cratch, 
Soe have you her heere laide up. 
Obiet anno dom, 1644 Sara Latch.” 
The above curious inscription is, I think, worth 
a corner in “N. & Q.,” both for its quaintness and 
nlso for the use of the word “cratch” for cradle. 
It stands in the chancel of St. John’s, Churchill— 
n parish in East Somerset, about eight miles from 
Weston-super- Mare. The Latch family were large 
landowners in the pari-h, and Upper Langford 
Court their residence. The monument is 
<juaint and touching. The husband (in armour) 
who is supposed to speak the epitaph, is semi-re- 
cumbent, and draws back the shroud from the 
fuce of the wife’s effigy, as if to take a last look. 
Beneath are the children kneeling—the girls on 
one side and the sons on the other. One or two 
(who, as I suppose, died in infancy) are arrayed 
in swaddling clothes. This church also has some 
nrmour hung up in it, and the parish was once the 
home of the Churchill family, who took their 
name from it. J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


was 


Taisity Cotuece Bowiise Green in 1660 
AND 1876.—The earliest notice of this pleasant 
enclosure is given, ante, p. 121, by Mr. W. Atpts 
Wraiant, from a letter of James Paine, Fellow of 
the College ; and it wi!l be interesting to compare 
with it the latest printed mention of the place, 
— occurs in Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
“Eitgland Without and Within, 1881, p. 443. 


favourite evening resort with myself and a fellow 
student who kept in the clock-tower, and enjoyed 
the privilege of a key. Mr. Grant White visited 
it in 1876, and this is what he says of it :— 

“One entirely private and secluded place I remember 
well: an old bowling-green it was, or something of the 
kind, with old walls and gateways, shaded by oll trees 


I never saw another placc—I did not find one at Oxford 
—which so captivated and soothed me, and allured me 
to linger, lulling me as if I hud eaten lotos with my eyes,” 
I will only add that this is from the pen of that 
genial and accomplished American who twenty- 
seven years ago gave to the world his Shakespeare's 
Scholar, a book which has deservedly maintained 
a foremost place in Shakspeare criticism. 
C. M. Ixcreny. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“CaLtuinc THE NECK.”—North Deven has a 
curious custom at harvest time of “calling the 
neck.” When the reapers have completed the 
| reaping of the last field of wheat, a bundle of the 
best wheat is selected and arranged neat and trim. 
| The reapers then crowd round it, take off their 
| hats, and bow to the “ neck,” 7.¢., the said bundle 
of wheat, and then beg 
“The neck!” three times, the men bowing and 
raising themselves at the same time. They then 
change their cry to “ Wee yeu!” “ Way yeu!” 
(“yeu” means end). After this has been done 
three times, they break out into a loud, joyous 
laugh, flinging up their caps and capering about. 
One of them seizes “the neck,” and runs to the 
farm with it as fast as he can, trying to get into 
the house unobserved. If he is successful in 
getting in without being seen, he may demand 
tribute from the dairymaid, who stands at the 
door with a bucket in her hand ; but if she sees 
him while he is trying to get into the house, she 
holds the right to souse him with the contents 
of her bucket. Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


e . > O02. t. O 
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[See “N, & Q.,” 5! S, vi. 286, 336; ix. ¢ 





rinsa long harmonious shout, 


6; x. 51, 359, 


Mattrnew Prior.—On the south wall, within 
the western tower of Wimborne Minster, is an in- 
scription which certainly merits preservation in 
the pages of “N. & Q.”:— 

“To Matthew Prior, Poet and Scholar 
Born at Fastbrook in this town 
Anno 1664, died September 18 1721: 
In the fifty-seventh year of his age 
Weld Taylor Esq. has placed this Brass 
To his memory. 
{Perennis et fragrans.] 
Murray’s Handbook of Dorsetshire associates with 
Prior’s name an injury inflicted upon one of the 
books in the Minster library :— 

“A copy of Raleigh's History of the World has a hole 
burnt through the leaves from end to end, the result, it 
is said, of an unlucky spark which fell on the volume 
while Matthew Prior, then a schoolboy of the place, was 
nodding over the volume by the light of a candle secretly 
smuggled in.” 





anJ by shrubs that, fresh and green as they were, had 


It is very doubtful, however, judging from the 
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Wise old - 
y abled appearance of the book itself, whether the injury | human life, and as a plain representation of the 
diffused appe . , ’ jury | ’ . 
,e% could have been effected in the manner suggested. | Alpha and the Omega. CALCUTTENSIS., 
beauty, ~ : pad E g 
Oxford The present cicerone suggests that it may have s bic fal 
red me been caused by a red-hot poker, which seems Revic oF THE orp Lyceum Tueatre. — I 
7 eyes,” more likely, as the orifice is as nearly as possible have a halfpenny copper token, having a figure of 
of that circular. ‘The books in this library possess an Mercury on a bare-backed horse in full gallop, 
. . . . ~wrelo 7” » “rn 4 > » : 
wenty- additional interest, from being fastened by chains encircled by the | words, “The first equestrian 
peare’s to an iron rod running along the front of each performance in Europe. Lyceum, Strand, Lon- 
tained shelf. A still better example of this peculiar don, on one side, and on the _other a table, 
arrangement is to be seen in Hereford Cathedral | 9. which is a man standing on his head on the 
EBY. library. At St. Paul’s Cathedral two books retain | pont of a sword, inscribed, ~ Singing, Dancing, 
their original chains C. H. W. Srvpsoyn Tumbling. Slack wire. Every Evening.” [It 
was payable in London, Bath, or Manchester. 
has a “As Dr. Warts says.”—A short time before | There is no date. Maybe some correspondent can 
1g the Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor) died, a writer in the | S*Y when that sort of entertainment took place 
d the Atheneum suggested that Mr. Tennyson should there. : Georcr Etuis. 
of the be asked to alter one of the stanzas of her little} °* John’s Wood, 
trim. ther. agai thic > ne ally : 
their sere My — a =e she — Castixe Arnms.—A few days since I came 
ne protested. ad she been still living she would | across a good example of canting arms, which I do 
shout, no doubt have protested against ye the | not remember to have seen mentioned in “ N. & Q.” 
: and Original Poems being attributed wee atts— | They were on a book-plate in an old French book 
Gea indeed, the good doctor, in any dou a point of (1702) belonging to a friend, and underneath the 
eu!” authorship having reference to poems tor infant coat was written, “Des livres de M. Fauveau, 
ll minds, is gag with the bantling — avocat au Parlement.” The arms were, Party per 
me — inquiry —by the author of the ¢ cage fess azure and or, in chief three scythes (fuw:c) 
vous “ + ; . > > > " ‘ ” 
boat Fo noe —— in the current number of] arvent, and in base a calf’s head (veau) gules. 
t lackwood :— E. E. Srreer 
the “ His [Gibbon’s] reflections upon his own good fortune Chichester, 
into in the article of birth are of the most edifying kind. 
il in Dr. Watts has expressed the sentiment in a more “ STONE - NOBBLERS ” 2C OLOGISTS. — 

; My Setchet + NE - NOBBLERS ARcr_EOLOGISTs, — A 
=  elligete B i cums _— prayer: Med 8 | friend of mine recently went to Great Malvern for 
, t oo - eae ‘ : . 7 eti . » British Archwologic: sOCcis 

s - identical with the satisfaction of the great historian. the meeting of the Briti h Archa ological Associa- 
sees ‘My lot,’ says Gibbon, ‘mizht have been that of a slave, | tion, when, driving in a fly, the driver volunteered 
, She & savage, or a peasant: nor can I reflect without pleasure the information that the Imperial Hotel was very 
‘ents on the bounty of nature, which cast my birth in a free | full, and not a bed was to be had there. My 
N. and civilized country, in an age of science and philosophy, | fie aake enea of thias w canes 
in a family of honourable rank and decently endowed a a the Pa . ap when hs driver 
- with the gifts of furtune.’ ” replied, , sir, all the stone - nobblers are 
_ This proneness of people to make Dr. Watts coming here next week.” Perhaps the man had 
thin responsible for all these juvenile poems is curious. seen geologists at work with oe 
 in- ae Ca. Ex. Maruews. ° ‘ = 
7" The Vineyards, Bath. Birtu oF an Institution.—On Friday, July 15, 
ae _.. | When the thermometer stood at 140, and higher 
Atpaaset Betts.—In your review (ante, p. 158) | than it had ever been in London, the costermongers 
of Bedford and wts Neighbourhood, by Mr. D. G.C. | were selling Japanese fans at a penny apiece. 
Elwes, F.S.A., ue 18 mentioned that there are three | These were eagerly bought up, and thousands of 
alphabet bells” near Bedford, that is, bells with | men of all classes were to be seen fanning them- 
the whole or & part of the alphabet used as an in- | selves, like Chinamen or Japanese, That the fans 
my - is added, “ What _~ have ~ _ could be made, brought from Japan, and sold for 
P motive for this no one seems to know.” Most of | the price is not less notable hts. 
ith your readers must have seen, at fairs and hucksters’ ee He a 
2 . . 
the shops, small plates, stamped out of bright tin and CRARY of” 
variously ornamented in the centre, but generally Aueries a A a 
+" with the alphabet inscribed in clear Roman cha- We must request correspor nite lesiring information 
i € i i) € 0 
J ra 8 ¢ , ‘ : A . 
me mee completely round the edge. One of these, | on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
vas containing salt, was frequently placed upon the | names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
tly breast of a shrouded corpse. If the bells in question | answers may be addressed to them direct. 
were used as passing bells, or tolled at funerals, we —_—_— 
he may perhaps be allowed to regard these facts as Tue 1812 Epition or “Tue Boox.”—I am 
strictly associated, the lettered circle being taken | very anxious to procure, or at least to have the 
as a type of eternity and of the brief cycle of | opportunity of consulting, a 12mo, volume, pub- 
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lished in 1812, entitled The Bool; or, Procras- 
tinated Memoirs. An Historic! Romance. I 
have been looking out for it for several years, from 
my conviction that, worthless as I believe it to be, 
it will throw much important light upon the origin 


and authorship of a very discreditable so-called | 


History. As all your readers know, the conduct 
of the wife of George 1V. when Princess of Wales, 
in the early part of the present century, formed 


the subject of the so-called delicate investigation. | 


The Report of the Commissioners to whom the 
inquiry was entrusted was printed in 1807 and 
carefully suppressed, but not so carefully but that 
the notorious Capt. Ashe procured a copy, and 
from it compiled and published in 1811 a work, in 
three small volumes, entitled The Spirit of the 
Book, the MS. of which he sold for 250/., while by 
the sale of it in less than three months, Ashe says, 
the publishers cleared 7,000/. Other copies of the 
Commissioners’ Report got abroad, and were 
bought up by the Government at great cost. But 
in 1813 all attempts at suppression appear to have 
failed, for numerous editions of The Book were pub- 
lished in that year. I have about a dozen now 
before me, one being printed at New York and 
another in Cobbett’s Political Register. But the 
12mo. volume printed in the preceding year, 1812, 
under the title of The Book; or, Procrastinated 
Memoirs. An Historical Romance (I repeat the 
precise title advisedly), I have never yet been 
able to see or consult, although of its existence 
I have abundant evidence. 

A reference to this worthless production in any 
public or private library will, therefore, confer a 
great obligation upon me, as it will, I feel convinced, 
enable me to expose the secret history of a most 
abominable farrago of libels—the joint-stock work 
of some half-dozen disreputable scandalmongers. 

Wituuam J. Troms, 

40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


“Tne Historicat AnD Poriticat Mercury.”— 
In November, 1688, there commenced to be pub- 
lished in English, “ The Present State of Europe ; 
or, the Historical and Political Monthly Mercury : 
giving an account of all the Publick and Private 
Occurrences, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military, that 
are most Considerable in every Court. The In- 
terests of Princes, their Pretensions and Intrigues, 
a With Political Reflexions upon Every 
State. 'o be continued Monthly from the Original 
published at the Hague, by the Authority of the 
States of Holland and West Friesland.” The pub- 
lication was a most excellent one, very much upon 
the plan of our Annual Register. I have only the 
sixth and seventh volumes (for the years 1695 and 
1696 respectively), and from these the above title 
is taken. I want to know how long it was con- 
tinued, and I feel a little sceptical as to that part 
of the title which I have placed in italics, The 


size was small quarto, and the imprint, “L mndon, 
printed for Henry Rhodes at the Star, corner of 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street, and John Harris at the 
| Harrow in the Poultry.” 

Cornetivs WaLrorp, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


| Owen v. Hvoxtey.—lIt will be in the memory 
|of most readers that at the British Association of 
1860 these distinguished anatomists and physio- 
| logists had a sharp encounter over a_ technical 
| question respecting the human brain. Charles 
Kingsley wrote a pamphlet upon it, the title of 
which I have forgotten, in which Lord Dundreary 
gave a most amusing account of this discussion, 
the substance of which pamphlet will be found in 
The Water Babies. The doctrine of Owen, which 
Huxley disputed, was briefly this : that the third 
lobe, the posterior horn of the lateral ventricle, 
and the hippocampus minor are peculiar to the 
brain of man, and are not found in the brain of an 
ape. I find that Owen asserted this in 1857, in the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnzan Society 
(vol. ii. p. 19); in the Reade Lecture, delivered at 
Cambridge in 1859; in three oral addresses 
delivered to the British Association in 1860 (when 
Huxley first disputed it), 1861 and 1862; and ina 
lecture delivered before the Royal Institution on 
March 19, 1861, reported in the Atheneum. [ find, 
moreover, evidence proving that during those five 
years Owen’s views were not accepted by a single 
physiologist of eminence, and I cannot doubt that 
he has long since recanted his errors. If such be 
the case, will some one refer me to any book or 
printed report containing such recantation ? 
C. M. I. 
Atheneum Club. 


THeropnitus, THE Teron AND BIoGRAPHER OF 
Justin1an I,.—There is frequent reference to a 
life of Justinian by this Theophilus in the preface 
and notes to the Leyden edition of Procopius’s 
Historia Arcana (by N. Alemannus), which have 
been reprinted in all the later issues of Paris, 
Venice, Bonn. Thus: “Theophilus Justiniani 
Prieceptor” (pref.); “Theophilus in vita Justi- 
niani”; “ Nomen Biglenizze Theophilus in vita 
Justiniani prodidit”; “ ut pluribus narravit Theo- 
philus J. p.”; “Theophilus J. p. licet sub Zenone 
| & Acacio Patriarcha dicat,” &c. (notes). Can any 
| of your readers say whether this life has ever been 
printed, or, if not, whether the MS. which Ale- 
mannus used is still extant, and if any other is 
known to exist? A. R, Fatrrievp. 

28, Elm Park Gardens, 8. W. 

[Gibbon cites the work of Theophilus as a MS., and 
Smith’s Milman’s edition, at the citation vol. v. p. 35, 
gives the reference unaltered.] 





snopBELT Famity.—Early in the seventeenth 
century a clergyman of this name was appointed 
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toa Lancashire incumbency. Tradition says that 

his ancestors were either Scotch or Irish, and that 

he left his native land on account of religious per- 

secution. The name is not a common one, and I 

shall be obliged to any one who can tell me where 

it came from. H. Fisnwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale, 


Dr. Corin Mitye.—I shall be glad of in- 
formation as to this clergyman. He was curate 
of St. Paul’s, Deptford, from about 1770 to 1810, 
and by his exertions the Kent ——, in 
Deptford Broadway, was started H. 


An Ensurivnep Heart.—In the vault under 
the chancel aisle, on the north side of Rainham 
Church, near Sittingbourne, and containing the 
remains of the Earls of Thanet, is a plain leaden 
case, shaped like a heart, 2 ft. long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and 1ft. deep. The date of it is probably the 
middle of the seventeenth century. To what 
member of the Tufton family can this receptacle 
be referred ? ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Tae Penat Laws acatnst Roman Cato tics. 
—It is well known that these persecuting enact- 
ments were severely put in force during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and with more or less severity up to the 
time of James II. But I have only lately heard 
of a very curious — that was adopted by 
the inhabitants of Egton, in Cleveland, to call the 
people together without at the same time giving 
notice to the Government spies and professional 
priest-catchers. When a priest was expected for 
the Sunday a white sheet (or sheets) was sus- 
pended on a hedge that was used for drying clothes 
near a farm on the side of a hill, and was allowed 
to remain, as if by accident, until the Sunday 
morning. The Catholics all round understood this 
signal to mean that a priest would attend, and 
that the number of sheets—one, two, or three— indi- 
cated the place at which they would find him. 
Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” can 
supply accounts of other ingenious devices of a 
similar kind to defeat the penal laws then in force. 

Joun H. Cuarmay, M.A., F.S.A, 


38, St. Charles’ Square, North Kensington, W. 


R. axp Wititiam Hawes.—Can any readers 


| the flower is engendered,” 





give me information about (1) William Hawes, a 
bookseller, at the Bible and Rose, Ludgate Street, | 
in 1705 ; and (2) R. Hawes, who printed [No. 34] 
in Lamb Street, near Spital Square, 1774 ¢ Were 
they related to each other; or were they tosether | 
at the same place at any date? Any information 
concerning their families (if any) will be accept- 
able. G. IL. Gray. 
, Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 


Perrot Barony.—I should esteem it a great 
favour if any one would give me a clue by which 
to discover the register of the marriage, 1739-40, 





of William Perrot, son of the Rev. Thomas Perrot, 
of York, with —— Titmas, and that of the birth of 
their son (1740) George, who succeeded Baron 
Perrot at Craycomb., C. W. Hanky, 

E dgbas ton. 


1.”—Will some correspondent of 
€N. & Q.” kin lly clear up a difficulty of construc- 
tion in the opening lines of Chaucer’s Prologue ?— 
** Whan that Aprille with his schowre3 swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour,” &c. 








No edition to which I have access affords any help. 

Presuming the meaning to be “when April has 

bathed every vein in such liquor that of its virtue 

I should be glad to be 

informed of any similar use of “such which,” in 

Chaucer or elsewhere. W. Taompson, 
Se Ibergh. 


Joun Mircnert, Crockmaker.—There is in 
the possession of a family in Glasgow an eight-day 
clock, said to be the first of its kind that ever 
recorded time in the count ty of Argyll. It formed 
part of the furnishings of Airds House in that 
county, and came into the possession of its pre- 
sent owner bon a great-grandson of Sir Donald 
Campbell, baronet, of Airds, born in 1704, and 
Margaret Maclean of Lochbuy, whose marriage 
took place in 1731. The name of the maker of 
the clock is John Mitchell, London, but without a 
date. It is in excellent preservation—the case of 
mahogany, and the dial of brass highly ornamented, 
the maker’s name enclosed in a circle, with raised 
work representing two dolphins. What I wish 
to ascertain is the earliest date at which John 
Mitchell appears as a clockmaker in London, in 
order to approximately ascertain the time when 
the first eight-day clock was introduced into Argyll- 
shire. The tradition that has come down in the 
writer’s family is that at the time of its introduc- 
tion at Airds House there was no such time- 
recorder in the ducal castle of Inverary. 

. M, 


Heratpic: Bopp Famiry.—A family of the 
name of Budd has been long connected with 
Surrey. In 1638 Richard Budd was Mayor of 
Guildford, and until about the middle of the 
present century a property near that town, called 
Stokehill, was in = occupation of the family of 
that name, to which belonged Mr. Henry Budd, 


| for more than thirty years resident in Guernsey, 


where he held the office of Receiver of the Crown 
Revenues in 1768, and whose collection of ancient 
documents was utilized by Berry, of the Heralds’ 
Office, in his history of that is land. Can any one 
inform me what arms they bore? I have only 
Burke’s Armory (1842) to refer to, and he assigns 
three coats to the name. One of these belongs to 
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a Devonshire family. Of the other two, which 
are merely variations of the same arms, but totally 
different from the first mentioned, one is that of 
an Irish family, the other has no locality assigned 
to it. E. McC—. 
(The Armory, 1878, contains only two coats of Budd, 


viz. the Devonshire family, aud anvther with no county 
named. ] 


Macavtay: “Sate” ror Sat.—In the IHis- 
tory of England, vol. ii. chap. ii., there is a para- 
graph beginning, “The king in his extremity 
sent for Sir William Temple.” It goes on, “ He 
had reached his fiftieth year without having sate 
in the English Parliament.” Surely Macaulay 
did not intend to make the past participle of 
“sit” sate. Is there any instance of such spell- 
ing? If sate is a mere misprint, it is strange that 
it should have remained uncorrected throughout 
all the editions of the History, from that of 1849 
to that of 1858, the last printed in the author’s 
lifetime. JAYDEE, 


“ EXTERA QUID QUERIT, SUA QUI VERNACULA 
wescit?”—In the Art of Reading and Writing 
English, by Dr. Watts, Lond., 1770, which I have, 
a work unnoticed by Lowndes, there is on the 
title-page, ‘“ Extera quid querit, sua qui vernacula 
nescit?” Englished thus :— 

* Let all the foreign tongues alone, 
Till you can spell and read your own.” 
What is the source of the Latin rhyming line, or 
where else is it to be seen? Ep. Marsuatu. 


Seat on Back or a Picrure.—I have recently 
purchased a very beautifully executed portrait, on 
panel, of Eléonore de Bourbon, daughter of the 
second Prince de Condé, and wife of Phillip Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange. On the back is a seal of 
red wax, engraved with an oval shield, bearing a 
serpent in pale, the tinctures not discernible. The 
shield is surmounted by a coronet, of foreign pat- 
tern I think, but the seal is somewhat blurred. 
Does this indicate, as I have been told, that the 
picture has belonged to a gallery; and if so, to 
whose ? Cc. L. 


Grover anD Caapiyy Famitirs.—Can any of 
your correspondents kindly refer me to any 
memorials or descriptions of the armorial bearings 
of these families ? G. E. G. 

[Burke's Armory, 1878, gives for Grover, “ Per bend 


gu. and or, a pale vair”’; and five coats of Chaplin, but 
none of Chaplyn. } 


Tue Iste or Man Cotnace.—I wish to know 
the dates of the various issues of Isle of Man 
coinage. Is there any book on the subject ? 

J. H. 

Avurnors oF Booxs Wanrtep.— 

The Two State Martyrs; or, the Murther of Master 


A Cursory Disquisition on the Conventual Church of 
Tewkesbury and its Antiquities, &c. London, 1818. 8yo, 
ABHBA, 
Avtnors oF Quorations WANTED.— 
“I'll hang my harp on a willow tree.” 
According to “N. & Q.,” 2™ S. xii. 210, I find it is 
generally believed in Bombay, and elsewhere in India, 
that the late Lord Elphinstone was the author of this 
song. J. Manvet, 
“ Conscripts keep step, 
Keep step, I say; 
No tears for me, 
March, march away.” 
The subject of the poem is this: An old serg at in the 
French army struck a young officer, and was in conse- 
quence condemned to death. The verse I have quoted is 
his speech to the young soldiers who have to guard him 
on his way to execution. C. W. Ryaut. 
“ Never change barbarous names, for there are names 
in every nation given from God, having unspeakable 


efficacy in the mysteries, C. A. Warp. 


Replies. 


THE TELEPHONE INDICATED BY RAPHAEL: 
THE GALLIC OR CELTIC HERCULES. 
(6% §, iii, 164, 211, 377; iv. 170.) 

The Gallic or Celtic Hercules, with his sym- 
bolical adjuncts, has been sparsely made use of, as 
illustrative of eloquence, by the emblematical 
artists and writers; and I hardly remember such 
occurrence elsewhere than, as already pointed out 
by a correspondent, in the various editions of 
Alciatus. There is, however, a design to be found 
in the Symbolice Questiones of Achilles Bocchius 
(Bononie, mMDLXx1111., 4to.)—the fine plates to 
which, designed and engraved by Giulio Bonasone 
from ideas taken from Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Parmegiano, Albert Diirer, Prospero Fontana, and 
others, were, in this second edition, it is said, 
retouched by Agostino Caracci—which is too 
curious to pass over without notice. Here we 
have Hercules, his head surrounded by clouds, 
clad in the lion’s skin, his left hand supported on 
his club, seated aloft on a chariot. This is drawn 
by two oxen, bestridden by a crowd of little 
cupids who urge them forward. Into the ears 
of these energetic postilions proceed a number of 
chains from the right extremity of the mouth of 
Hercules, while nearly a dozen others from the 
left connect the god with a crowd of men who 
accompany the chariot on the other side of the 
composition. The plate is superscribed, “‘ Hic 
Hercules est Gallicus: Intelligat, qui Aures 
habet,” and is illustrated by the following verses ° 

“ CURA ET LABORE PERFICI ELOQUENTIAM. 
Symb. Xuut. 
Discere quisquis auet bene dicere, discat oportet 

Ile prius, studium id, cura, laborque facit. ‘ 
Sic studium assuerit summum, et quidam ardor amoris, 





Tum nihil obfuerint cura, laborque tibi. 


Robert Yeomans and Master George Bowcher, Citizens of | Qui Gallum Alcidem seme! auribus hauserit ultro, 


Bristoll, &c. Printed in the Yeer w.vc.xu1. 4to. 


| Alle desertus erit non modo, sed sapiens. 
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SIC ANIME DUCTRIX, OBLECTATRIXQUE SUADE 
A LUCIANO FINGITUR. 
Quis capite inculto, glabro, canoque Senex hic, 

Qui cute rugata languidus et vietus, 

Torridus, et qualis extrema spe senecta 

Artifices ustos cernimus esse maris ! 

Gallicus Alcides est Ogmios, omnia quanvis 

Hune fore quam Alcidem tu mage credideris, 
Monstrifica usque adeo est species, et ab Hercule ab- 

horrens 

Illo qui graiis pingitur in tabulia, 

Cumque hujuscemodi is sit, habet nihilominus omnem 

Cuitum, et gestamen verius Herculeum. 

Fertque Leonino (ut jam dudum) tergore amictus 

Clavam dextra, arcum lzva, humero pharetram, 
Insidet excelso curru, ingentemque triumphans 

Turbam hominum vinctos auribus inde trahit. 

Sunt tenues auro, atque Electro vincla chatenz, 

Quas pertusa tenet lingua regitque Dei. 
Temoni insta:tes firmant vestigia tauri, 

Flammata geminus quos face pellit Amor, 

Dic age Calliope quid imago hee vult sibi? nempe est 

Qui vetus Alcides Junior is fuerat. 

Olim Mercurius : nimirum dia facultas 

Dicendi tardo preevalet in senio. 

Mens volucris juvenum, instubilisque vocata poetis : 

Et merito, at semper firma, gravisque senum. 
Propterea vates Smyrnzeus mel senis olim 

Fluxisse e dulci Nestoris ore canit. 

Florida Troianorum oratio creditur esse. 

Ad linguam vinctos auribus ille trahit ? 

Ne hoc est cur mirere quidem ; cognatio lingue, 

Aurium et ipsarum cognita si tibi sit. 

Auro divina, ast Electro humana notatur 

Cognitio, maius qua nihil aut melius.” 

As to the mythologists, few of them, from 
Hyginus and Natalis Comes to our own day, will 
be found to give any description of the Gallic 
Hercules. There is, however, a curious little 
treatise by that worthy Scotch divine and chap- 
lain to Charles I, whose name Butler has em- 
balmed in a couplet of Hudibras,— 

‘* There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Koss over,”— 
which bears for title,— 

“ Mystagogus Poeticus, or the Muses Interpreter, ex- 
plaining the Historical Mysteries, and Mystical Histories 
of the Ancient Greek and Latine Poets. Here Apollo’s 
Temple is opened, the Muses Treasure discovered, and 
the Gardens of Parnassus disclosed, whence many flowers 
of usefull, delightfull, and rare observations, never 
touched by any other Mythologist, are collected,” &c. 
London, 1647, 12mo. 


Here the author, carrying out the promise of his 


title-page, says :— 

“ By Hercules the Ancients did not only meane valour 
and strength of body, but the firce of eloquence also; 
which they did expresse by that picture of Hercules 
clothed in a horse skin armed with a club, with a bow 
and arrowes, having small chaines proceeding from his 
tongue, and tied to the ears of people whom he drew 
after him; by which they signified how sharpe and 
powerfull eloquence is, to pierce and subdue the affec- 
tions of people and to draw them far.”—P. 118. 


I have also before me a thick little volume of 
some eight hundred pages, entitled Prose Vvl- 
gart di Monsignor Agostino Mascardi, Cameriere 


| @’ Honore di N.S. Vrbano VIIT., &c. In Venetia, 
| M.DC.LIIL., 12mo. The well-engraved frontispiece 
to this book presents us with a figure more nearly 
| than the designs already spoken of resembling our 
familiar Hercules, with club and Nemezan hide, 
but no bow or quiver. Here, in like manner, the 
god is drawing after him four individuals, attached 
to his mouth by as many chains, this being, 
|indeed, the number generally represented. The 
author says in his preface :— 

“Uscirono al principio di quest’ anno quattro Libri 
| delle mie Selve Lutine dalle stampe d’ Anuersa; mi 
| parue wna bella core videre il mio nome intagliato in wn 
| veghissimo frontispicio, disegnato dal Rusens, e solle- 

citato da prurito si lusinghiero, ho voluto piu d’ vna 

volta comparire, e primo per mezo del pennello di Lucian 
| Borzoue, il quale, tutto qui sia pittore assai etimato nella 
| sua patria, non 8’ € pero contentato, 

De la gloria minor de I’ arti mute 

Masa garrir con le Muse, quando gli salta il capriccio,” &c. 
—from which I understand that for the symbolical 
frontispiece we are indebted to the pencil of 
Rubens, and for the portrait of the author to the 
Italian artist mentioned. 

In the extraordinary volumes of Octavius Scar- 
latinus (Homo et ejus Partes Figuratus et Symbo- 
licus, Anatomicus, Rationalis, Moralis, Mysticus, 
Politicus, et Legalis, &c., Auguste Vindelicorum, 
M.pe.xcv., 2 tom., folio) a most curious and ex- 
haustive account is given of the various parts of 
the human body, considered in the several aspects 
indicated by the title. In the section headed 
“ Lingua” (tom. i. p. 137) we are informed that 
this “ unruly” member is dedicated alike to Mer- 
cury and Hercules ; and a symbolical engraving, 
with the legend “ Eloquentia Fortitudine Pre- 
stantior,” shows the latter deity, with the chains 
proceeding from his mouth, as before, but with 
the remarkable difference that some are attached 
to the palms of the hands as well as the ears of his 
followers. The author further on (tom, ii. p. 207) 
suggests that the senescence of the figure indicates 
“ eloquentiam non nisi matura «tate, et prudentia 
acquiri”; and adds, “instructa est sagittis et arcu 
| ad indicandum acumen argumentorum, et rursum 

nervosi et forti clava pondus et robur orationis 
| exprimitur.” f 
These various representations will hardly excite 
in our minds the same astonishment as did their 
| ancient prototype in that of Lucian. Hercules 
| was, ws it were, the sum and synthesis of the 
| gentile mythology, and was known under as maay 
| names and forms as the peoples by whom he was 
| worshipped. He held rank, or was identical, with 
Chronos, Hermes, Osiris, Dionysus, and Jupiter 
himself ; was held in the Orphic mythology to 
have produced the mundane egg ; and symbolized 
| every imaginable attribute. With Apollo he had 
| the title of “ Musagetes,” the leader of the Muses ; 
with Mercury, as we have seen, he disputed the 
gift of eloquence; and Jacob Bryant speaks of 
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gems on which he is represented as presiding 
among the deities of science. But however this 
may be, all may be summed up in the words of 
Selden : “Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Nilus, Siris, sive 
quodcunque aliud ab Hierophantis usurpatum 
nomen ; ad unum tandem SoLem antiquissimum 
Gentium Numen redeunt omnia” (De Diis Syris, 
1681, p. 76). But I must not forget that it is 


~ 


2 


only in relation to art that I have to do with | 


Hercules, and will conclude with a short passage 
from the Tableaux du Temple des Muses of Michel 
de Marolles (4 Paris, m.pc.ty., folio), though it 
only repeats the same old story : 


“Les Celtes le nommoient Oymion, s'il en faut croire 
Lucian, dans son excellent traité de Hercule Gaulois, 
oi: il montre que ces peuples ne le consideroit pas seule- 
ment, comme vn Dieu redoutable par sa force, mais 
encore comme le Dieu de l'éloquence, qui auec de cer- 
taines petites chaines d’or et d’ambre, qui luy sortoient 
de la bouche, attachoit tout le monde par les oreilles.” 
—P. 178. 


From what I have put together it will be seen 
that the little treatise or preface of Lucian is the 
sole authority of all the writers who have treated 
of the Celtic or Gallic Hercules ; and, with regard 
to this, we are tempted to say with Bescherelle, 
“Cetie divinité a fourni matiére A discussion, et 
Von peut d’abord se demander oi: Lucien avait pris 
ce portrait, car son récit sent beaucoup la fantaisie” 
(La Mythologie de tous les Temps, &c., 8.v. “ Ogmi,” 
Paris, 1851, folio). 

I cannot call to mind that the Gallic Hercules 
forms the subject of a medal or engraved gem, 
but it very probably does so. Abraham Ortelius, 
in a work which professes to derive its authority 
from ancient coins (Deorum Dearumque Capita, 
ex Antiquis Numismatibus Collecta, Bruxellis, 
apud Fr. Foppens, M.pc.Lxxxu1t., 4to.), gives the 
mere head of Hercules, with indication of club 
and lion-skin, adding, in the “ historical narration” 
by Fr. Swertius,— 

“Dictus autem O*fteus ab Otta monte Thessaliz, ubi 
pyra constructa conflagrans ad Deos transiit, ut Seneca 
refert in Jlercule Ofteo, Ovidius et Diodorus, Gallicus 
quoque Jiercules celebratur singulari libello Luciani 
Sophista, qui apta ex ore catena, id est dicendi vi et 
— innumerabiles hominum copias ducebat.”— 

92, 

As a final illustration of the employment of the 
same symbolism to indicate the attractive or tele- 
phonic power of the human voice—* Dulcedine 
cantus Trahitur,” as we read on the scroll that 
attaches the ecstatic dolphin to the lyre of Ario, 
on the fine frontispiece to the old Delphin classics 
—upon those who fall under its seductive influence, 
I may ask the reader to turn to the curious volume 
of Westerhovius entitled Hieroglyphica, oder Denk- 
bilder der alten Volker, Amsterdam, 1744, 4to. 
Here, among numerous fine plates from the graver 
of Romeyn de Hooghe, we find one symbolical of 
the early church. In this the “Gemeinde Christi,” 


| the “ auserwihlte Braut,” in the form of a beautiful 
woman, is represented standing upon a globe ; in 
her hands and about her body are various symbols, 
and from her mouth proceed a number of fine 
chains, which are attached to the ears of a crowd 
behind her, whose differing costumes indicate that 
it is composed of various nationalities :— 

** Sie ziehet auch unverziiglich eine grosse Anzahl aus 
allen in den Schafstall des Herrn, weswegen man aus 
ihrem Munde die lieblichen Ketten gehen siehet, durch 
welche sie die Asianer, Africaner, und Europaer fort 
reisset, gleichwie man an einem Meder, Mohre und 


s, B.A. 


Romer sehen kann.”—P. 235. 
Wituram Bat 

Birmingham, 

Epuunp Curtt, Booxsetrer (6 S. ii. 484; 
iii. 95 ; iv. 98, 112, 171).—I thank Mr. Drepce 
for correcting the error in my note on Sam. Wes- 
ley’s Neck or Nothing. I certainly intended to 
write “‘ Wesley’s poetical epistle to Edmund 
Curll.” He very ingeniously adopted the name 
and style of his uncle, John Dunton, by prefixing 
the words “ From Mr. D—nt—n to Mr. C—1il.” 
John Dunton was then alive, and many readers 
might imagine that he really was the author. 
Sam. Wesley’s father, 2 few months subsequent to 
the publication of this letter, writing to his son 
(at Dean’s Yard, Westminster) about the cele- 
brated Epworth ghost, says, “It would make a 
glorious penny book for Jack Dunton.” This 
hardly looks as if he was aware that his son had 
so recently brought out a letter in the same Jack 
Dunton’s name. The letter was printed anony- 
mously, and Sam. Wesley does not appear to have 
acknowledged it as his till many years subsequently. 
It is probable that he was no party to its pub- 
lication ; but, be this as it may, the question I 
desire to see answered is, Was he head usher when 
it appeared? I imagine not; but it ought not to 
be difficult to ascertain this fact from the school 
records. In Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., xxxi. 298, it 
is said, “ When he took his master’s degree he was 
appointed to officiate as usher at Westminster 
School.” This seems to indicate April 5, 1715. 
Again, in William Nichol’s Life of Sumuel Wes- 
ley, 1862, p. 6, which is the latest life of him I 
have seen, the writer says, “It was probably 
through Atterbury’s influence that Mr. Wesley, 
having taken his A.M. degree, was summoned 
from Oxford to officiate as usher in his old school 
at Westminster.” Many circumstances, I think, 
render it improbable that he was head usher in 
August, 1716. If he was so, his biographers were 
in error, and it is well to correct them. 

I do not think that the reference to Dean 
Stanley as being the author of Sinai and Pales- 
tine is quite a case in point—no one can well 
take exception to such a statement ; but if any 
one were to write about Sinai and Palestine, by 
| A. P. Stanley, 1855, and added, “he was then 
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Dean of Westminster,” the correctness 
expression might well be questioned. 

Wesley was not fairly treated at Westminster 
School ; the inscription on his tomb at Tiverton 
can hardly be taken as authentic or minutely 
accurate, and, moreover, it does not state that he 

been twenty years head usher, but only “ for 
near twenty years one of the ushers.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


_ 


(6" §. iv. 146, 175).— 
been three ways in which 
—— was effected, and instances of each 
in be given :—1. Local; by the opinion of par- 
ticular churches or districts, arising from the 
ancient custom of commemorating yearly the 
deaths of founders of churches and others eminent 
for piety. In Ireland such are to be found col- 
lected in the Martyrology of Donegal (Royal Irish 
Arch. Soc.). 2. By decree of the Pope, as in the 
case of Malachy, Bishop of Connor, and Primate of 
Armagh, thus canonized by Pope Clement in 1190, 
being the first Irishman so “sainted.” 3. There 
seems to have been another method. It is recorded 
that Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, 
often mentioned in the early series of “ N. & Q.,” 
was so esteemed, though not canonized by the 
Pope. Inasynod held at Drogheda on June 20, 
1545, it was ordained that the festival of St. 
Richard (Fitzralph), Archbishop of Armagh, 
should be celebrated with nine lessons “ in crastino 
Johannis et Pauli.” An account of this prelate 
will be found in the Churchman for September, 
1880. Cuartes Scorr, M.A. 
St. Paul's, Belfast 


If K. P. D. E. will consult Sanctorale Catholi- 
cum, by Rev. R y»hert Owen, B D., ] itely publi shed 
by C. Kegan Paul, he will find a great deal of the 


. e . e r 
information he desires. mm. ws We 


CANONIZATION 
There seem to have 


+4 


“ Larcesse” (6 §, iii. 469).—I am inclined 
to think this word is not in use elsewhere than 
in East Anglia. It is still in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk used in application to gifts in connexion 
with harvest, but the custom of asking for and 


giving largesse is, I fancy, upon the wane, 
while that of crying, “hollaing” (hallering, it 
Sa called eR, ¢ . 

is called) the largesse is almost out of use. As the 


money given in largesse was almost always spent 
at the public-house, that is not to be regretted, but 
the last-named custom seems worthy of a note. At 
the end of harvest the harvestmen went round to 
all the neighbours’ houses, particularly to the trades- 
men with whom the employer was in any way con- 
nected, and others who were visitors at the farm; 
and on receiving the shilling or other amount 
bestowed, they formed pega into a ring, 
joining hz ands, vw the street or road (the foreman, 
called the lord, standing alone in the middle to | 


> | 
of the} 





dwelling on the first syllable, 
lar-r-r-r, as long as their breath would hold. This 
was repeated three times, concluding with three 
yells, and, if the donor were present, ‘‘ Thank you, 
sir.” Toa bystander their noise might sound 
harsh and discordant, but when mellowed by dis- 
tance was harmonious and pleasing to the ear. I 
am sorry to say that the old custom of giving a 
supper or “ frolic” at the farmhouse at the con- 
clusion of harvest is generally discontinued, for the 
men will have a merry-making and go to the ale- 
house. When the farmer himself condescended to 
preside at the table and sit with the men, it pro- 
moted a good feeling, which, thanks to the modern 
agitator, is now very rare. I remember in one of 
the old songs which used to be sung on the health 
of the employer being drunk the expression of the 
wish— 

“‘ That everything may prosper that he do take in hand, 
For we are his servants all and are at his command.” 
Now, alas! it is far otherwise. (See Sir John Cul- 
lum’s History of Hawstead, p. 259, and the Horkey, 

by Robert Bloomfield. G. A. C. 
s (London, 1809), explains 
and gives an account of 
“ largess- spending,” 
all, as he says, 
But it would seem 


the word “ largesse,” 


Sloomfield, in his Poe 
“ Horkey” as harvest festival 
the “lord” and of the “frolic,” or 
as well as of the shout “ 
‘customs fast going out 





t of use, 
they are not yet quite gone. ] 


The following citation, from The History of 
Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl, by the Rev. 
R. Cobbold, 1846, seems to give most of the infor- 
mation required as to this custom. After a harvest 
song of five stanzas, the chorus to which is, 

** Hallo Large, Hallo Large, Hallo Largess,” 
the author says :— 

“The spirit of this song is in the chorus, which 
peculiar to the eastern counties At the time of har- 
vest, when the men are reaping down the fields, should 
their master have any friends visiting his fields, the head 
man among the labourers usually asks a /argess, which is 
generally a shilling. This is asked not only of friends 
and visitors but of strangers likewise, should they pause 
to look at the reapers as they bind up the sheaves, At 
evening all the men collect in a circle oe times 
they say ina low tone, ‘ Hallo Large,’ and all, hand in 
hand, bow their heads almost to the ground; but after 
the third monotonous yet sonorous junction they lift up 
their heads, and with one burst of their voices cry out 
* Gess.’ 

Mr. Cobbold observes that the custom was even 
then (in 1846) going out of fashion, but from what 

’. B. S. says it would appear that parts of it, at 
any rate, are not yet obsolete. C. 5S. JERRAM. 


Last autumn, at Meldreth, in Cambridgeshire, 
whilst walking through the fields on my way down 
to the river to fish, 1 was stopped by a labourer, 
who demanded of me “largesse.” Though the man 
seemed to claim it as his right and I was much im- 
pressed with his use of this word (which I made 


give the sign: al), » ay shouted as loud as they could | him repeat two or three times to make sure that I 
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was not dreaming), I am afraid his request was not 
complied with. On my return in the evening to 
the house where I was staying, I learned upon 
inquiry that the word was in common use in the 
neighbourhood, and that it was the custom of the 
labourers to ask for “largesse” from all those 
(especially sportsmen) who passed through the 
harvest fields at the time of harvest. 
G. F. R. B. 

C. B. S. will find the word largesse as common 
as sheaves of wheat if he perambulates Norfolk in 
harvest time. The thing signified is an annual tax 
levied upon unwary country parsons by the male 
portion of the population, and John Barleycorn 
benefits considerably thereby. 

Avcvustus Jessorr, D.D. 

I am informed by a lady long resident in the 
neighbourhood of Hastings, that the word 
“ largesse” is constantly used there by the com- 
mon people, together with many other words of 
Norman origin. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


This word is certainly not peculiar to Norfolk. 
I have constantly heard it used in Hertfordshire, 
but only in connexion with the harvest. 

HELuiER GossELIn. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 

I heard this word used last year in Colchester 
by reapers bringing “harvest decorations” from 
the neighbouring village of Ardleigh. J. H. R. 


This word is used universally in Suffulk, and 
always in connexion with the harvest. 
Wittiam Deane, 


Metricat Dare (6% §S, iv. 67, 134).—I do not 
think that these lines are a Latin riddle, but that 
they contain a date ; not, however, 1473, which is 
affixed to them, but 1466, the date of the MS. 
note in Lord Spencer’s copy of the book, and, as it 
seems, the true date of its publication. 1473 is, as 
before suspected, the date when the rubricator 
inserted these lines after he had completed his 
labours, which may have extended to the whole 
edition, comprising, no doubt, several hundved 
volumes. Having in vain tried to extract 1473 
from the figures, I at last hit upon the following 
arrangement of them, which gives the desired 
result, viz. 1466 :— 


Ter tria sunt, ... ; nis 333 
septem, wee . ove 7 
septem, sex, ' i ve 76 
sex quoque treseunt ... oni 33 

3 
Si numeras recteé, —_ ois 4061 
millia quinque ... : we =. 1 005 
facit tibi _ _ -- 1466 


If this be correct, a comma should be placed 
after sunt instead of after the first septem, and 
millia must be taken as equivalent to mille. The 
Latin may be put into four lines :— 

“ Three threes, a sev'n, and then a sev'n and six, 

And next six threes in order rightly fix ; 
If then you add a thousand and a five, 
To find my date you need no longer strive.” 

If you rightly reckon (si numeras rect’) the 
specified numbers in the first line, that in the 
second line, 1005, does the sum for you (facit tibi). 
Hain and Hofmann, in their notices of the early 
editions of John Chrysostom, correctly describe 
this edition as without date, but make no con- 
jectures about it. I venture to send this solution 
as, if correct, it confirms the MS. date in Lord 
Spencer’s copy, and fixes the date of publication 
of a very early specimen of typography. 

W. E. Buckwey. 

Witiram Pewy (6 §. i. 117, 143, 157, 204).— 
As “N. & Q.” is extensively read in America, I am 
desirous that some misstatements in reference to 
William Penn and his burial-place should be recti- 
fied. I sent a copy of all the replies which have 
appeared in “N. & Q.” to Richard Littleboy, of 
Newport Pagnell, with whom the Philadelphian 
committee have had correspondence. He is 
anxious to correct several errors. 

“Granville Penn had nothing to do with 
placing the gravestones in their present position. 
The Monthly Meeting, to which I belong, placed 
the stones there at its own expense.” In remark- 
ing on “ A Pilgrimage to Jordans” (6" S. iv. 45), 
he adds, “ R. P. H. Roperrs is wrong in many of 
his statements. There is no garden, and no farm- 
house, either attached to or near the meeting 
house. He says the neighbouring rustics know 
nothing of the name of Jordans. How is it, then, 
I ask, that when a meeting is advertised to he 
| held there they flock in and fill the house? This 
was the case on the 14th of the present month, 
when every seat was filled, and many persons 
could not get in. He further remarks upon the 
‘more than simplicity—studious neglect, &c. 
As far as simplicity is concerned, the more there 
is of it the more will it be in harmony with the 
views and feelings of those who lie buried there. 
As to studious neglect, I can only reply that it is 
studiously cared for, without stint of expense. 
We all know that the neatness of a graveyard 
depends upon its being constantly mown. Both 
the times I have visited it this year it was in 
good order, and as neat as could be desired. He 
further states that the graveyard is shut out 
from the road by a high wall. Such is not the 
case ; only at one end is there a wall at all, and 
this not more than 44 ft. high. The longer dis- 
| tance, by the side of the Chalfont road, is bounded 
by an oak pale fence, which the Monthly Meeting 
| put up at considerable cost a few years since, and 
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place. I need, perhaps, only further remark on 
the comparison instituted with Chenies burial 
yround. Is it fair to compare an old and no 
longer used burial-place of the Society of Friends 
with the burying-place of the Duke of Bedford’s 
family (one of the wealthiest of our aristocracy), 
and still in constant use? I have met friends at 
Jordans from all parts of England and from 
America, and I have not heard from any one 
remarks of the character of those by R. P. H. 
RoBertTs.” 

As I belong to the same society, I wish the 
undeserved stigma of neglect, &., to be 
removed, and this reply circulated as far as the 
* Pilgrimage ” has been. Wa. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Tne Oxrorpsnire Evection or 1754 (6" §, iv. 
$, 96).—I possess, bound together, with fly leaves 
nserted, all the publications named by Mr. 
Sorry and Mr. Braypes, and also a printed 
poll-book, ey 1, “Oxford | Printed by W. 
Jackson in the I gh Street. | Sold by R. Baldwin 
it the Rose in Pa ernoster Row, | W. Owen, near 
Temple-bar, London, the Booksellers | of Oxford, 
ad the men who carry the Oxford Journal.” This 
book conti nine some singularity of arrangement, 
Jy Ab pa 45-48, Deddington and Eynsham— 
whi. ch are in 3 the same hundred of the county but 
fourteen miles apart—are strangely blended. Also 
m page LOO, six votes are entered for Parker and 
Turner without the names of the voters. I will 
willing sly lend this book to any re: uder of “N. & Q.” 
for a short period, should any one wish to inspect 
it. Witiuiam WInxa. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford, 


“ay 
I 


‘ 


“Mistress Grayseacress,” 1469-70 (6 §. iv. 
127).—The great Sir Thomas More was born in 
1480, when his father, Sir John More, was 
twenty-seven years of age. His mother’s name is 
given as “ Anna Grisacria.” This may possibly 
afford the clue which HermMeNTRUDE seeks, 

CALCUTTENSIS. 

SHEFFIELD OF Butrerwick (6 §. iv. 127).— 
Edward Sheffield, LL.D., was instituted to the 
vicarage of Luton on the presentation of Sir 
Robert Sheffield, Knt., May 9, 1502. See Test. 
Ebor., vol. iv. pp. 118-20 (No. 53 of the Surtees 
Soc. Pub.), where there are many valuable notices 
of the Sheffield family at that period. 

H. Crark. 

The brass of Dr. Edward Sheffield, inquired for 
by K. P. D. E., is from Luton, Beds. A refer- 
ence to the index to Haines’s Brasses would have 
given the information. The date is c. 1510. 

C. R. M. 

Strerty=West (De ta Warr) (6% S. 
128).—Collins, in his Peerage, fifth edition, vol. v. 





which they considered in good keeping with the | p. 383, gives, “ Margaret, wife of Sir Nicholas 


Nott. (who died at London, on 
April 30, 1491, and was buried in the church of 
St. Andrew’s, Ww ardrobe, near Baynard’s Castle),” 
as the daughter of Richard, Lord De la Warr, not 
of Thomas, his son. J. I, Drenoe. 


Strelly, in com. 


A Lion Rampant surmMousTinc A Market 
Cross (6™ §. iv. 128)—The shaft of the City 


market cross at Edinburgh was surmounted by a 
rampant unicorn crowned. Many other market 
crosses were capped with similar heraldic “ wig- 
maleeries,” as Andrew Fairservice designated 
them. CALCUTTENSIS. 


“AHetrmate”: “Hetpmeet” (6 §S,. iv. 146). 
—There does not seem any reason for believing 
that this is a new coinage. Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary gives a quotation first from Sharp’s Ser- 
iv. sermon 12. I have not the original 
If [ am not mistaken I have 
a century earlier than 


sx Fo & 


I have several times heard these words jocularly 
turned into helpmake, where the “ better half” has 
turned out to be the worse half; one, in fact, who 
has made trouble rather than helped to meet it. 

G. J. Dew. 


mons, vol. 
at hand to refer to. 
met with it in writings half 
Sharp's time. 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Books PRINTED PREVIOUSLY TO 1550 (6 §. iv. 
147).—In the library of Henry Story, Esq., Rud- 
dington Manor, near Nottingham, there are 
several books before that date. For example, 
Eusebius, 1511; Thuanus, 5 vols, 1520; Xeno- 
phon, 1525, &e. Other books of the same cen- 
tury are Hieronymus, 1565; Cooper's Latin 
Dictionary, 1584 ; Holinshed (black letter), 1586 ; 
Calvin, 1590; A Book of Common Prayer, 1599. 
The library also contains several original editions 
of books in folio, and some literary curiosities, as 
an Almanack with Gesta, 1657; The Sphere of 
Gentry; Ralegh’s (sic) History ; Thoroton’s Anti- 
quities; Bacon’s Opera Omnia, 1665; Preston’s 
Life Eternal; Heylin’s Cosmography, &c. I have 
just had the pleasure of picking out these books 
from an unvalued store, putting them in good 
order, and making their value known and appre- 
ciated. It would be well if other country gentle- 
men would allow their libraries to be overhauled. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Napavtp Famity (6" §. iv. 148).—The French 
refugee, Nedauld, or Nadauld, was a sculptor 
who, as I have remarked in Bemrose’s Guide to 
Derbyshire, was employed upon the stonework of 
Chatsworth House, Derbyshire ; the ornaments 
for the great frieze of the west front were, in par- 
ticular, executed by him. The accounts state 
that he was paid, in 1703, 1141. for those ornaments 
and other work. Thomas Nadauld was incum- 
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bent of Ashover in 1807, and the registers of that 
parish might possibly be productive of informa- 
tion useful to Mr. WappiIneTon. 
Atrrep WALLIs. 
Derby. 


Samvuet Westey (6" §. iv. 147).—This Samuel 
Wesley was the great-grandson of the John Wes- 
ley ; he was born about 1766. He never was a 
Roman Catholic. Having composed the mass men- 
tioned by Mr. Everarp Green, he made his 
amende to the Protestant Church by composing and 
publishing a complete service for the use of cathe- 
drals, He was always very musical. G. S8. B. 


Mary Queen or Scors (6 §S. iv. 148).—There 
is no mention made in Miss Strickland’s life of 
Mary of the circumstance referred to by H.; 
but there is of the “diamond ring” presented to 
her by the Duke of Norfolk ; this she had for- 
warded to Don Bernardino Mendoza, Mary’s 
curious signet-ring, lately found in the rounds of 
Fotheringhay Castle, is now in the possession of 
Mr. Waterton. H. G. H. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Mrs. Puitapetrata Saunpers (6* §. iv. 167). 
— Copies of the Strawberry Hill catalogue may be 
easily procured, and at a slight expense. The 
pictures referred to were sold in the twenty- 
second day’s sale, pp. 227-8. They were in the 
“Beauty Room,” with this notice prefixed, “ The 
following series of twenty portraits were painted 
by Jarvis, and were purchased by Mr. Lovibond, 
with the residence at Hampton, and of whom 
Horace Walpole bought them.” Lot 113 was 
“a small portrait of Mrs. Philadelphia Saunders”; 
Lot 115, “a small portrait of Lady Ann Caven- 
dish, the wife of the Earl of Exeter.” No further 
particulars are given in the catalogue. 

W. E. Bucxkuey. 

“Mercia, A Tate or History” (6% §. iv. 
167), does not appear to have been printed, but 
Oriental Wanderings, a romance in 3 vols. (Lond., 
1854, 12mo.), was the work of T. E., of Vauxhall, 
whose identity it seems difficult to trace. 

Evan Tromas. 

Battersea, 8.W, 


“PoRTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
snmres” (6 S. i. 177, 306; ii. 98, 297, 477; 
iii. 293, 455 ; iv. 17).—In the list given by Mr. 
Warren he has omitted to mention that a por- 
tion of the county of Kent is located in Essex. 
The location of the detached portion is near Grays, 
I believe, and, of course, on the north side of the 
Thames. The supplemental list by Vicorw also 
omits mention of Kent. Cornetivs WaLrorp. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


may be a corruption of Haugh-brook (Healh-bric); 
but unless some documentary evidence can be 
produced the question must remain uncertain. 

I have no Surrey documents at hand, but should 
suppose Ditton to be Dictiin. Dic is of course 
“ dyke,” in the two senses of ditch and of cause- 
way or embankment. Mr. Lynn will perhaps 
be able to say whether the topography confirms 
this etymology. 

Although I have no doubt that the Aissela of 
Domesday must be read as 2sc-healh, I am not 
quite sure that Esher is a corruption of this. The 
place may have had an alternative name Aisc-ora 
or Aisc-ofer (which would be nearly synonymous 
with 2sc-healh), and Esher may possibly come 
from this. <A similar permutation of the affix in 
a proper name is found in Tanshelf, in Yorkshire. 
The present name is from the Taddenes-scylfe of 
the Sax. Chron., which is probably Tatwine’s shelf, 
or sloping ground, The Domesday name, however, 
is Tateshala, i.¢., Tatwine’s haugh. I may mention 
that there is a place in Derbyshire called Ashover 
(locally pronounced Asher), and that both isc- 
dra and Dictiin are names which occur in A.-S, 
charters. Hesry BrapDwey. 

98, Roebuck Road, Sheffield. 


Before quitting finally the subject of the origin 
of this interesting place-name, I should like to be 
permitted to point out that it is an instance of the 
local pronunciation retaining the original sound 
of the long e. Those who pronounce Esher 
from seeing it written usually first call it Esh-er ; 
those who have acquired their pronunciation in 
the place always say Ee-sher. Indeed it was my 
knowledge of this which gave me an early pre- 
judice against the belief that the word had any- 
thing to do with ash trees. But as the Anglo-Saxon 
for “ ash” was esc, with a long vowel, this would 
account for the retention of the long sound of the 
initial e, formerly «, in the compound word which 
forms the name of the village. 

With regard to the adjoining villages of Thames 
Ditton and Long Ditton, further consideration and 
the analogy of other places convince me that the 
first syllable is really ditch, from which the final 
ch has dropped out. (The Domesday spelling is 
Ditone or Ditune.) The places in question are 
near a bend in the Thames, Thames Ditton being 
close to the river, Long Ditton village about a 
mile from it. The village of Ditton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, near the river Cam, is still, I believe, 
sometimes called Ditchton. W. T. Lysx. 

Blackheath, 


Seat or THE Kynicuts Temprars (6™ §. if. 
227, 374, 496 ; iii. 234, 377).—Is not the general 
opinion erroneous that the cognizance of two 
knights upon one horse was the ancient device 





Esner (6 §, iii. 88, 255, 397).—It is quite 
possible that, as Mr. Lynn suggests, Awbrook 


of the Knights Templars? Mr. Addison, in his 
| Knights Templars, does not, I believe, mention 
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it. He states the flying horse of the Inner Temple | 166, where, ities of some Roman remains at 
only dates from the reign of Elizabeth :— Brunswick, he says :— 

«“ When the lawyers came into the Temple, they found «Tt was one of the tasks of my boyhood to try what I 
engraved upon the entient buildings the armorial bear- could do at reading the inscriptions found there ; which 
ings of the Knights Temp lars, which were, on a shield | was not much, nor almost ever wholly enough, though 

argent, a plain cross gules, and (brochant sur le tout) the | the country folk were thankful for my little Latin faith- 
holy lamb bearing the banner of the order, surmounted | fully applied, like the light of a damp windlestraw to 
by a red cross. These arms remained the emblem of | them in what was total darkness."’ 

the Temple until the fifth year of the reign of Queen | J, ty wisp be of like meaning with this word? We 


Elizabeth, when unfortunately the society of the inner | . : : sa remy os ys 
Temple, yield ing to the advice and persuas ion of Master | have a wisp = straw, and Will Oo the WW sp; 
Gerard Leigh, a Member of the College of Heralds, | “48pe and wind agree in their difference from it. 


aban Joned the antient and honourable device of the W. 8. 

Knights Templars and assumed in its piace a galloping 7 . . ‘ 
winged horse called a Pegasus, or, as it has been ex- Ax Uxcommon ANIMAL : THE “San Gogst” 
plained to us, ‘a horse striking the earth with its hoof, | (6 5. ill, 408, 516).— he animal referred to was 
or Pegasus luna on a field argent ! doubtless a red lynx (Felis caracal*), the Hindu- 


* The society of the Middle Temple, with better taste, 


= 4 - - _ *aste, | stani name for whichis Siyagosh, a Persian word 
a pooerene in that part of the Temple over which its | ys 4 
© 


sway extends, the wi ely cmoeiial dit tan Sammie te black-ear. The general colour of this 
badge of the ant ient or ler of the hy mple.”"—The Histor , | handsome animal is a bright fulvous brown, ears 





of the Ki s Templars, by C. G. Addison, Lond., 1842, black externally, white within ; lon; g di rk ear 
pp. 370-1. | tufts with black spots where the moustaches grow, 
E. M. B. and another above the eye. It is found, though 


Scothorne Vicarage. rarely, in certain parts of Central and Western 
254. 398 —Pror. India, and in Gujerat, Kandeish, and Baroda, At 
the present day several of the Indian nobles keep 
|lynxes, and train them to stalk hares, peafowl, 
cranes, &c. This animal is common in Persia, 
Arabia, and Tibet, whence the specimen alluded 
precise equivalent of wish, want, hope, need ; each | * by Mr. Fennevy appears to have been originally 
of these meaning to utter demand, inquire, or | ° btained. In the Ain-t-Ak ari,t following the 
long for. W.D very interesting chapter on the hunting leopard or 

~ *“"" | cheetah, mention is made of the Siydgosh as 
follows :— 


“Hanker ” (6% §. iii, 186, 
SKEAT, in explaining this word shou ld really have 
refrained from saying it meant to “h ing aroun 
orabout. It comes to us from the good old ing t- 
lish term, cank (to ask), which is, or was, the | 





Brooklyn. 


Peacock: Pocock (6 §. iii. 268, 416)—| “His Majesty [i.¢., the Emperor Akbar] is very 
Pacock was a common form of the name in this | fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting pur- 
neighbourheod in former days, and in the folk | peses- Jn fv aug op it / i attac : ap or a a 

, 3 " ib yw it t eats « ne seer§ c 
speech of to-day I am constantly spoken of as Mr, | Dut now it kills black deer. pony sory Brg ag the 


Pacock. Thomas Paykocke, of Blyton, made his my a an ee 
will in 1545 ; Helen Paycocke, of the same place, A. C. 
hers in 1546; William Pacocke, of Wildsworth, Lucknow. 
in 1563; and William Paycocke, the elder, of a sas dic ia dl , ‘ 
Scotter, in 1611. These are but a few instances be “N ILS © (6™ 5S, lil, 4495 Iv. 74).—I think that 
which I could give from my own family. Helen | "94s are not “ coarse locks of wool,” as suggested 
and William, of Scotter, were my direct ancestors. by Mr. ( ‘OLEMAN. The word is commonly used 
The name of Reginald Pecock, bishop of St. | 2 the flax and cotton trades, as well as in the 
Asaph, is sometimes spelt Pacok by Thomas Gas- wool trade, to describe the shorte st fibres, separated 
coigne. See Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. James E. by manual or mechanical means from the longer 
Thorold Rogers, M.P., pp. xliii, 217. The bishop | #24 more valuable staple, because they are less 
was a Welshman, but Gascoigne came from the | ¢*Pable of being united into a strong yarn or 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which may not im- | ~ 


“ 


From g¢ (Ha qolaq, the Turkish name of the lynx, 


probably account for the vowel change. also meaning black-e = ‘ ; 
Epwarp PEacock. + Page 290 of the Ain-i-Albari, by Abul Faz! 'Allami, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. translated from the original Persian by H. Blochmann, 


, M.A., Calcutta Madrasah.’ Printed for the Asiatic Society 
Izarp (6 §. iii. 229, 416).—This name, I am | of Bengal. Vol. i. Calcutta, 1873 

informed by one who bears it, is Gaelic ; the Irish t This does not quite convey the meaning of the 

form is Izod. There is a Loch Izart in the Hich- original ; a better reading is,—Formerly this animal 

lands. E. Leaton BLevErss PP. hunted ante and foxes only, but now he is taught to 
g ; se) ize an antelope. 

“ y 2 = ~» T] ’ «ee aoe S 2-05 » 

‘ WINDLESTRAE (e S. i. 88, 249, 309, 335, ’ A ddm is generally supposed to have been equal 

438).— An example of the use of this word occurs to one-fortieth of a rupee, but this is a moot point with 

in Reminiscences, by Thomas Carlyle, vol. i. p. | many Orientalists. 
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thread. Hence their association with brokes, or 
broken fibres, and their use by ingenious persons 
in the adulteration of the material of various 
cloths. JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Panmure, Forrarsuire iii, 107, 336, 
417).—A writer in the Stat. Ac. Scot. says Pan- 
bride is probably not (as supposed) from fanum, 
a church, but from the Celtic pallin or ballin, a 
town or hamlet. I do not find such a word in 
Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, but if it ever 
existed it is probably now represented by baile, a 
city, town, village. The first syllable in Panmure 
can hardly be from the Gaelic lann, lainn, an 
enclosure, repository, house, church. The place 
was, no doubt, named from its situation, from 
deann-mohr, a high hill (conf. W. pen-mawr). 

This is confirmed by Penteth Hill (properly 
“Penteth” simply), co. Dumfries, near whose 
summit are remains of a British camp; and by 
Pananich Wells, co. Aberdeen, named from a 
range of hills. There is also a place called Pan- 
lands, co. Dumfries. The prefix pan, however, 
cannot always mean “hill”; for Panhope (called 
Panhope Harbour), in the parish of Flotta, was 
so called from a saltpan which was at one time 
worked there (Gaelic panna). Mure or Muire, 
in local names, sometimes refers to the Virgin 
Mary. No doubt the Latin language contains a 
few Celtic words, but, as a rule, to derive Latin 
from Celtic is to ignore Sanskrit and Greek. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


‘ph @ 
uv : 


Jun. Garrick. 


Mysterious Laxe Sounps (6 §. ii. 327 ; iii. 
33, 234, 398).—The following letter from an in- 
telligent geologist may be interesting on this sub- 
ject. The district referred to, the Vale of the 
Manifold, is familiar to many tourists, and is said 
to have suggested the idea of Johnson’s Happy 
Valley :— 

* To the Editor of the Staffordshire Advertiser. 

“ Sir,—The extraordinary explosions that issue from a 
cleft in a rock near Wetton (an account of which lately 
appeared in the Religuary) are a circumstance ex- 
tremely puzzling ; so much so that a satisfactory solu- 
tion appears almost hopeless. The attempt by your 
correspondent that appeared lately in your valuable 
paper is certainly very ingenious, and to many may 
appear a satisfactory one. But residing, as I do, in the 
immediate vicinity, I am well acquainted with the 
district and with circumstances that set aside the mere 
possibility of the reports being caused by pent-up atmo- 
spheric air upon the accession of a flood filling the sub- 
terranean course. During the present hot and dry 
summer a river (except to Darfur bridge, a little below 
Wetton mill) has had no existence, yet loud explosicns 
were heard by several persons on the 25th of June, and 
as well attested as any of the previous ones. Besides, 
no flood, however great and sudden, could produce an 
explosion or expulsion of air from the fissure in the 
rock, which is sixty or seventy yards or more above the 
bed of the river. The subterranean course throughout 
is directly beneath the upper or surface one, and, owing 





to the dislocations of the strata, numerous communica. 
tions exist betwixt them. Not many of these holes or 
clefts can be seen on walking along the dry bed, owing 
to their being covered by blocks of limestone, bouldered 
grit, stones, and pebbles. Whilst we were clearing out 
Thor's Cave, which overlooks the bed of the river, a 
heavy thunderstorm, in the distance, suddenly filled the 
subterranean passage with water, which also flowed 
down the previously dry bed at the surface, when I 
witnessed a novel and pretty sight—numerous small 
jets of water forced up by pent-up air, which indicated 
the progress of infilling in the underground channel. 
Noiselessly the puny fountains continued to advance, 
and the water from below to rise and mingle with the 
stream above. It is evident, when the communications 
are so free and frequent, that other causes than pent-up 
air originate the loud reports that issue from the fissure 
in the rock. With respect to the flames said to be seen 
after the reports, we have the united testimony of three 
men, two of whom were certainly highly terrified at the 
time, but they still positively adhere to their first rela- 
tion. The third person was a cvol spectator, who went 
purposely to a neighbouring eminence, and as near as he 
durst venture, to witness the occurrence. It has been 
suggested that large cavities, connected by strait and 
intricate passages, may exist, where falls of rock take 
place occasionally, and that cherty fragments, by pro- 
ducing sparks, would ignite hydrogen gas. However 
scientific individuals may differ in their attempts to 
explain the cause, the fact that explosions do occur is 
too notorious to be ignored, although nothing similar in 
nature has been recorded.— Yours, Xc., 
© SaMuEL CARRINGTON.” 
“ Wetton, Aug. 16th, 1870.” 
B. D. Mosevey. 

Burslem, 


THE ae Famity (5™ §, 


vii. 407; viii. 
13, 239, 435; ix. 76, 275; xi. 315; 6S. iii, 316, 
437). — If Weseumeees bE will carefully look 


through the references as they are given above, 
I think she will find amongst them the — p. m. 
on Philippa de Strabolgi, 19 Ric. IL, No. 31, 
where it is stated that she died on the feast of 
All Saints, 19 Ric. II. (Nov. 1, 1395); also 
another on aw death of Ralph de Percy, 
1 Hen. IV., No. 6, which states that he died in 
foreign parte, on Sept. 15, 21 Ric. IT. (1397), and 
in which no mention is made of his wife. There 
is no doubt whatever that Sir Hugh de Halsham, 
during his life after his father’s death, was pos- 
sessed of the property that had belonged to 
Philippa de Strabolgi, his mother. In the former 
inquisition Philippa’s heir is given as John Hal- 
sham, aged eleven years, her son by John Hal- 
sham, with whom she held jointly the manor of 
Colyngbourne Valence by a fine made in 12 Ric. II. 
Her son John must have died young, as on his 
father’s death in 1415 his next brother, Sir Hugh 
Halsham, became possessed of the Strabolgi pro- 
perty, and also'that of the Halshams. There was 
undoubtedly a screw loose somewhere as to her 
marriage with Ralph de Percy; that she was be- 
trothed is certain, but that she was married to 
him is, I think, doubtful. Ing. p. m. 51 Edw. IIL, 
first Nos. 45, in the writ to the escheator of Lincoln, 
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March 20, 51 Edw. III. (1377), cites:—“ Proof of | 2 without, and the 5th with teeth on one edge.” 


age of Ralph de Percy, who married a dau. 
and one of the hrs. of David Strabolgi, late E. of | 
Athol, decd.”; but when we come to the inquisition | 


itself it turns out to be the proof of age of Philippa | 


herself, and she is stated to be “of the age of 
15 yrs. on the 21 March last past.” In 1383/4 
she was certainly married to John Halsham. The 
question wanting an answer is, How did she get 
rid of Ralph de Percy? Syw.. 


Tue PLacves oF 1605 anv 1625, &c. (6" §. ii 
268, 390, 524; iii. 477).—The plague visited the 
town of Congleton, in Cheshire, in 1641. The 
following brief notice of it, from a small MS. 
volume in my possession, which has not, so far as 
I know, ever been printed, is forwarded for inser- 
tion in “N. & Q.”:— 

“According to an old tradition the plague was 
brought from London in a box of clothes sent down to 
a person at North Rode Hall, whose relation had died of 
the plague in London. On opening the box the family 
caught the infection and died. From them it spread 
all over the country, and was presently in Congleton, 
where it made dreadful ravage. Most of the infected 
died, and lay dead in their houses, no person coming 
near them for a long time. When their neighbours were 
satisfied they were dead, some, who had recovered from 
the disorder, or were more bold than the rest, went 
and dragged out the dead bodies, and buried them as so 
many dogs. 

** They tell the tale of an old man named Capper, who 
desired that when he was dead they would pull him out 
of his house, and not Jet his body lie and rot there, and 
that he would tie the end of a rope, which they threw 
him for that purpose, round his leg to drag him out by. 
When he was dead, they pulled at the rope, but could 
not draw him, and on looking in they found that he had, 
either by chance or design, tied it to a piece of wood in 
the wall 

“So fearful were they of the infection, that when 
there was any dealing betwixt people, the party paying 
money dropt it into water before the other would touch 
it. And when anything was handed from one to 
another, it was holden to the fire for some time, and 
then taken up in a pair of tongs at arm’s length, or else 
laid down on the ground, and then taken up by the 
person who was to receive it. 

“But notwithstanding all these precautions, the 
greatest part of the inhabitants died, and the neigh- 
bouring people fled from the town for fear. So much 
was the intercourse with the country cut off, and so 
little travelling in the streets, that grass grew all over 
them to that degree that the pavement could hardly be 
seen.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE Doc Rose (6" §. iii. 466; iv. 73).—As 
no botanical authority is given for the “ singular 
arrangement of the beards of the sepals dyes 
the calyx” of the dog rose, readers of “N. & Q.” 
may be informed that in W wot aly British 
Plants, fourth edition, vol. iii. p. 459, the follow- 


with that in the Latin hexameters :—“ Cal. Seg- 
ments 2, furnished with long teeth on both edges, 





Sir J. E. Smith, in the English Flora, only says, 

“Calyx pinnate, deciduous”; and Dr. Hooker, in 

| his British Flora, is not more explicit ; his descrip- 

tion is, “ Calyx segments fully pinnate, deciduous.” 
D s 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Political, Social, and Literary History of Germany, 
Srom the Commencement to the Present Day. By the 
Rev. Dr. Cobham Brewer. (De La Rue & Co.) 

Tus little volume is a marvel of condensation. The 

amount of knowledge it contains is really wonderful. 

All facts are not, however, of equal value, not, at least, 

to the ordinary student ; and the reader who uses this 

book for purposes of examination will, no doubt, skip 
some of the pages which are to us among the most in- 
teresting. The notices of Karl the Great, Luther, and 

Spinoza are extremely well done, though, we think, in 

the account of the last certain quotations from holy 

Scripture might have been dispensed with to the advan- 

tage of the reader. It is a very strong thing to say of 

the great Netherlander that he was “the deepest 
thinker and most logical reasoner the world has ever 
seen.” We should be among the last to depreciate the 
mighty intellect of Spinoza, but when he is put above 

Aristotle, Plato, and Thomas Aquinas, questionings not 

unnaturally arise in the mind. The book has a very 

good index, as we know by testing it somewhat severely. 

It is, indeed, an important feature in a book overflowing 

with facts. We can safely affirm that there is hardly a 

subject connected with Germany which does not find 

some notice therein. The witchcraft delusion was un- 
happily not confined to Germany, but there it ran its 
most bloody course. On this head Dr. Brewer gives some 
horrible statistics. The meaning, or rather meanings, 
of the Austrian device of the five vowels, A E10 U, is 
explained, and we have the origin of the well- known 
Austrian lip traced to Frederick III., who inherited it 
from his mother Cimburgis, a Polish princess. If thie 
be really so, and we know of no reason for doubting it, 
we have strong evidence for the fact, so often affirmed 
and so often ridiculed, that family likeness is permanent 
through a long series of generations. The subject has 
never been investigated with the care that it deserves. 

We quite agree with Dr. Brewer when he says that no 

other history ‘‘ can be compared in interest to that of 

Germany,” and are thankful to him for this useful hand- 


| book, which will be a great help to students now, and 





may, we hope, form an outline for an extended history— 
a work which is still wanting in our literature. 


The Law of Copyright in Works of Literature and Art. 
By W ag Arthur Copinger, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

THE sub lot of Mr. Copinger’ s treatise must commend 

iteelf to all readers of “ N. & Q.,” and it is, in fact, one 

of the questions of the day, though other questions, of a 

more strictly political character, have temporarily thrust 

it, with many others, into the background. Neverthe- 
less, with a Bill “to amend and consolidate the law re- 
lating to copyright,” introduced by Mr. G. W. Hastings, 

President of Council of the Social Science Association, 

and supported by Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Sir Gabriel 


> Spee ( sco Ss a) ‘ 
ing description of the calyx corresponds exactly | joldney, and Viscount Sandon, it is to be hoped that a 


day will ‘come when the House of Commons will be able 
to give its attention to the demands of the men of letters 


and the artists of the United Kingdom. Mr. Copinger 
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very properly takes not infrequent occasion to criticize 
the existing state of our municipal law of copyright, 
which, indeed, was pronounced by the Royal Commission 
to be bad in its form, “ wholly destitute of any sort of ar- 
rangement, incomplete, often obscure and ill expressed.” 
The recent publication of the revised version of the 
New Testament may well! draw attention to the question 
of Crown and University Copyright. Mr. Copinger 
shows (pp. 274-6) that the Crown prerogative has been 
keenly disputed, and has been rested by its defenders 
upon various and not easily reconcilable grounde. 
is, of course, bound to admit that the sovereign bas 
“a peculiar prerogative in printing, which has been vindi- 
cated, allowed, and maintained since the introduction of 
printing.” This, it will be observed, is a very carefully 
guarded statement. The tendency of future legislation 
will probably not be favourable to the perpetuation of 
this “ peculiar prerogative” in its integrity. We need 
hardly say that the leading cases illustrating the present 
state of the law, and which are set forth and commented 
upon by Mr. Copinger, deserve most careful study. Not 
a few of them would furnish matter for considerable 
amusement had we space to make the necessary extracts. 
Within the brief interval that has elapsed since Mr. 
Copinger’s new edition appeared, there has been a good 
deal of activity in the international branch of the ques- 
tion, to which he rightly devotes no inconsiderable space. 
In his next edition we shall doubtless find discussions 
on the remarkable features of the recent conventions 
between France and Spain and France and San Salvador, 
and we shall be heartily glad if he is also enabled to 
register the conclusion of a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States. Meanwhile we recommend Mr. 
Copinger’s volume as a clear and convenient work of re- 
ference on the many knotty points connected with the 
existing law of copyright, national and international. 


The English Poets. Edited by T. H. M.A. 
Vols. If]. and IV. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have already expressed in the plainest terms (vids 

**N. & Q.” for May 28, 1880) our opinion of the excellent 


W ard, 


manner in which this design has been conceived and | 


executed. That we did so with no uncertain voice when 


the first instalment appeared makes our long neglect to | 


notice the concluding portion the more excusable. The 


third volume extends from Addison to Blake, and covers | 


the eighteenth century. This, with a few exceptions, is 
the poorest period of English poetry. But, as if the 
very barrenness of the time had stimulated the critic, 
the volume is nevertheless notable for three of the most 
important essays in the collection, ¢.¢., Mr. Pattison’s 
“Pope,” Mr. Arnold’s “Gray,” and Mr. Swinburne’s 
**Collins.” To these must be added, as equally interest- 
ing, Prof. Dowden’s “ Goldsmith,” the editor's “ Cowper,’ 
Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Thomson,” and Dr, Service's “ Burns.” 
In the last volume, from Wordsworth to Sidney Dobell, 
the poetic material is richer and admirably treated. Dean 
Church’s “ Wordsworth,” Mr. Arnold’s “ Keats,” Mr. 
Pater’s “ Coleridge,” Mr. Symonds’s “ Byron,” Mr. Gosse’s 
** Moore,” Mr. Myers’s “Shelley,” are works that speak 
for themselves, and worthily complete an anthology 
which, as a collection of the flowerand crown of English 
poetry, has never been excelled. When it has run a 
sufficiently prosperous career in its present form, we 
would suggest that it be reprinted for students in one 
volume, like Harper's recently issued Cyclopedia, or 
Campbell’s Specimens. With the addition of a full sub- 
ject index, and the insertion of a few minor names which 
have been indicated by critics, the reader would be put 
in possession of a single book, which would not only 
stand in lieu of many, but almost suffice for his poetical 
education, 


He 








Index to Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 

By Perceval Clark, (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts index will do much to popularize the labours of 
the Index Society, and if Messrs. Longman would only 
make some arrangements by which it might be incor- 
porated with the subsequent i-sues of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
work, it might ensure even greater favour from the 
public for that charming biography. Mr. Clark has 
discharged his self-appointed task (as such tasks generally 
are discharged) thoroughly and well. The index igs worthy 
of all praise, 

Unper the direction of the Master of the Rolls there 
will shortly be issued vol. v. of Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, edited by 
the Rev. Canon Robertson. Vol. vi., under the same 
editorship, is in the press. 

Mr. E. J. W. Gips, Lochwood, by Glasgow, proposes 
to publish a comprehensive selection of Ottoman poems, 
from the foundation of the empire down to the present 
time, faithfully rendered into English verse, in the 
original forms and measures, thus exhibiting the rhyme- 
movement and external form of each variety of Turkish 
verse. The work will comprise an introductory treatise 
on the character, varieties, and history of Turkish 
poetry; biographical notices of the several poets repre- 
sented by translations ; and notes explanatory of obscure 
allusions, Xc. 

Mr. R. W. Pact, member of the Somersetshire 
Archzeological Society, is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Provost & Co., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
an Account of some of the Incised Sepulchral Slabs of 
North-West Somersetshive. The district selected is rich 
in this class of monuments, and the work will include 
the examples of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, as well as 
the slab of Sir Thomas de Clevedon, in Clevedon old 
church, and the effigies of the Berkeley family at 
Tickenham. 

We learn from the City Press that amongst the houses 
on the northern side of High Holborn which are about 
to be demolished in clearing a site for the new First 
Avenue Hotel is one which is asseciated with Haydn, the 
composer, and in which probably part of the Creation 
was written. Haydn, when first he crossed over from 
Germany to this country, was domiciled for a time at 
15, High Holborn. 


Matices ta Corresponvents. 


E. M. writes to us that he has met with a copy of the 
Hieroglyphic Bille in another form than that published 
by Houlston, The style and character are similar, but 
the prints are different; while there are 500 in the one 
mentioned before, there are but 400 in this. It is published 
by Walker, Otley, Yorkshire, the price being a few pence, 

H. A. 8. (“King on Ancient Castles,” ante, p. 180).— 
Apply to Mr. Dore, care of Messrs. Charles Goodall & 
Son, 17, St. Bride Street, E.C. 

G. H. (“ Princess Pocahontas "’).—See “ N. & Q.,” 5t 
S. iv. 104; vi. 106; xi. 287, 318, 378; xii. 356. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














